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CREDIT AND DEBT. 

Coryart, in his ‘‘ Crudities,’’ tells us that he saw the following 
inscription, which some witty rogue had posted up :—‘‘ On ne loge 
céans 4 credit: car il est mort, les mauvais payeurs l’ont tué.””— 
** Here is no lodging upon credit: for credit is dead, bad payers 
have killed it.’”” But Credit has a ‘“‘ charmed life;”’ all the bad 
payers in the world could not kill her; she may be wounded, smit- 
ten down, and trampled in the dust : but alittle glimpse of sunshine 
is sufficient to revive her, and she that appeared to be dead will sit 
up and begin to speak. Like time, she may appear to be ever on 
the move ; like riches, she may take wings and fly away : but earth, 
after all, is her native home, and amongst men she delights to dwell. 

In truth, Credit is the daughter of Faith and sister of Hope. 
‘Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God ;’’ and by credit we know that the world that now is 
has been upheld. Credit, or if you will, faith, between man and 
man, is the vital element in society, the binding influence, the key- 
stone of the arch— 

“ ‘The rest that there are put 
Are nothing till this come to bind and shut.” 
Without credit, or faith, social existence would pine and die; and 
the more perfect the social organization, the more powerful will 
the influence of credit be. 

How else can we account for those details which are now become 
an essential portion of a daily newspaper—dextrous swindlers, 
defrauded tradesmen ; one day, the son of a nobleman in his cabri- 
olet, the other a_‘‘ black prince ”’ with his secretary, going their 
rounds, and stocking their apartments with plunder? The mere 
struggle for existence, the anxiety to ‘‘ do business,’’ are not suf- 
ficient to account for it. It is because credit is an all-important 
element of social life, the more important as social life becomes 
more fully developed, and because our moral progress is far behind 
our social, that police reports abound in those details, of which the 
plundered tradesmen may say, like the frogs in the fable, that 
while they furnish sport to others, they are death to them. Credit 
is the steam by which society becomes locomotive ; but it may also 
cause the machine to explode. With all the evidences around 
us, of fraud, deceit, trickery, and cunning, it is marvellous, and it 
is cheering too, to see so much faith placed by man in man. The 
poor man, indeed. who has come to London with an empty purse, 
willing to dig, but ashamed to beg, may complain that credit is 
nowhere to be found. But let him get over that difficult thing, a 
beginning : let him get possession of some decent house in the sub- 
urbs, and he will soon find that, instead of having to hunt after 
credit, credit will come a hunting after him. He has scarcely got 
the key into his hands, before a card informs him, that in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood teas are to be found packed up in the same 
state in which they left China, and therefore he may save himself the 
unnecessary trouble of sending into the ‘‘ city” for his supplies. The 


the milk-woman, dropping her pails and a curtsey, hopes the lady 
of the house will patronise her and her “ walk ; ”’ nay, rival chim- 
ney-sweeps reciprocally caution you, and each bids you observe 
that “‘ my boys have my name and address on a brass-plate.” In 
fact, throw around yourself a little air of respectability—just hang 
out those mute but intelligeut signals, which seem to indicate that 
you are a man, and are disposed to ‘‘do as you would be done 
unto,”’ and you will quickly perceive what an overflowing thing is 
the faith of tradesmen, and make the discovery that perhaps it is 
easier to get into debt than to keep out of it! 
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Imprisonment: for debt! when did it originate, and why ? That 
labour is capital, has been perceived since labour has been in use 
upon the earth ; and men have understood in ali ages, that-he who, 
while he had neither land, nor corn, nor cattle, had still bones and 
sinews to perform service, is a capitalist, and can enter the mar- 
ket of exchange. But the distinction which separates between a 
man’s services and the body by which those services are performed, 
required a great advance in society before it could be rightly under- 
stood, and acted upon. The creditor who found that his debtor 
had nothing wherewith to repay him—not an ox nor an ass, nor a 
skin, nor a hoof, could yet clearly understand that his debtor’s 
head and hands would furnish capital to repay the debt. But to 
secure the debtor’s services it was deemed necessary to secure his 
person ; the insolvent’s body was regarded as the principal of the 
debt, and his services the annual interest. This incapacity of 
making a distinction between the person and the services of the 
labourer is clearly shown in the offer made by those inhabitants of 
the old world of civilisation, the Egyptians, when they repaired to 
Joseph witn their complaints, during the grievous seven years’ 
famine.. ‘‘ We will not hide it from my lord,’’ they said, ‘‘how 
that our money is spent; my lord also hath our herds of cattle : 
there is not aught left in the sight of my lord but our bodies and 
our lands: wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both we and 
our lands? Buy us and our land for bread, and we and our land 
will be servants unto Pharaoh.’’ Joseph’s father, Jacob, acquired 
his wealth and his wives by his labour, and though he was working 
for wages, and therefore a hired servant, was regarded by Laban 
as a kind of superior slave ; Rachel and Leah both regarded them- 
selves as exchanged, and considered the bargain as perfectly right 
and natural ; ‘‘ He hath soid us,’’ said the wives to their husband, 


| when they were debating about quitting their father; and this 


argument was given to second Jacob’s resolution, and to convince 
him that as he had bought them, so he had a perfect right to carry 
them away. As people, therefore, in selling their services, con- 
sidered that they were selling themselves, the transition was easy 
and consequent for a creditor, in lack of other capital wherewith 


| to repay himself, to seize the person of the debtor, and repay him- 


self out of his labour. The wives and children of debtors were 
also considered as property available for the payment of debts ; and 
so early as the time of Job we find allusions to the fact, that cre- 
ditors, in exercising their privilege, were often guilty of cruelty— 
‘« plucking the fatherless from the breast, and taking a pledge from 
the poor.” } 

The right of the creditor to seize the person of his debtor, and 
those of his wife and children, was recognised under the Jewish 
polity; though here, as in the law of slavery, the right was 


, tempered with mercy. Once every seven years, debts contracted 


by poor persons who were unable to pay, were ordered to be can- 


| celled, and the year wes significantly termed the ‘‘ Lord’s release.” 
butterman makes his bow, and the green-grocer touches his hat, and | 


We are not to suppose that this extended to al/ debts: for though 
the Jews were not a commercial people, yet even amid the quiet- 
ness of an agricultural life, a cancelling, once every seven years, 
of all debts contracted in the usual intercourse of social existence, 
would have unhinged society. The regulation was intended for the 
benefit of the poor, and doubtless, also, to check rapacious persons 
from inveigling debtors, as well as to teach a sentiment of commise- 
ration and mercy. 

After the Jews were settled in Palestine under a monarchy, we 
find that both the goods and the bodies of debtors were taken in 
execution. ‘‘ Be not thou one of them that ‘strike hands,” said 
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the wise man, ‘‘ or of those that are sureties for debts. If thon 
hast nothing to pay, why should he take away thy bed from under 
thee?’ One of the many affecting stories with which the Bible 
abounds, records how the prophet Elisha performed a miracle to 
save a poor widow woman from the grasp of a creditor. ‘‘ Now 
there cried a certain woman of the wives of the sons of the 
prophets unto Elisha, saying, Thy servant my husband is dead ; 
and thou knowest that thy servant did fear the Lord; and the 
ereditor is come to take unto him my two sons to be bondmen.’’ 
And on the return of the Jews from Babylon, some of the poorer 
sort complained to Nehemiah, ‘‘ We have mortgaged our lands, 
vineyards, and houses, that we might buy corn because of the 
dearth—lo, we bring into bondage our sons and our daughters to 
be servants, and some of our daughters are brought in.o bondage 
already ; neither is it in our power to redeem them,”’ 

All this time there was no imprisonment for debt; the thing 
would have been laughed at as an absurdity. But it was introduced 
amongst them by their conquerors, the Romans ; and we find that 
the idea was familiar to them in the time of our Saviour, as in the 
parable in the | 8th of Matthew, where both the sale of wife and 
children, and the casting into prison, are mentioned. The Roman 
law of debtor and creditor was very severe, though even in its 
primitive severity the idea of getting payment of the debt out of 
the labour or services of the insolvent was distinctly involved. 
‘The cruelty of the twelve tables,’’ says Gibbon, “‘ against insol- 
vent debtors still remains to be told; and I shall dare to prefer 
the literal sense of antiquity to the specious refinements of modern 
criticism. After the judicial proof or confession of the debt, 
thirty days of grace were allowed before a Roman was delivered 
into the power of his fellow citizen. In this private prison twelve 
ounces of rice were his daily food ; he might be bound with a chain 
of fifteen pounds weight ; and his misery was thrice exposed in 
the market-place, to solicit the compassion of his friends and 
countrymen. At the expiration of sixty days the debt was dis- 
charged by the loss of liberty or life: the insolvent debtor was 
either put to death, or sold in foreign slavery beyond the Tiber.” 
Tn practical operation, the law allowed the creditor to confine the 
debtor in his own house, there to work out the debt : but as this 
led to gross abuses, private imprisonment was changed for that of 
public ; and imprisonment for debt in public prisons was in opera- 
tion in the Roman empire long before the Christian era. 

In English law the legal acceptation of debt is, ‘‘ A sum of money 
due by certain and express agreement: as, by a bond for a deter- 
minate sum, a bill or note, a special bargain, or a rent reserved 
on lease, where the quantity is fixed and specific, and does not 
depend upon any subsequent valuation to settle it. The non- 
payment of any of these is an injury, for which the proper remedy 
is by action of debt, to compel the performance of the contract, 
and recover the specifical sum due.”’ 

Upon this simple notion of an injury has been built our costly 
and absurd system of imprisonment for debt. The person injured is 
supposed to go to the Court and complain of the injury ; the Court, 
as representing the authority by which law and justice are main- 
tained and administered, issues its writ, ‘‘ a mandatory letter from 
the king (or queen) on parchment, sealed with the great seal, and 
directed to the sherift of the county wherein the injury is com- 
mitted, or supposed go to be, requiring him to command the wrong- 
doer, or party accused, either to do justice to the complainant, or 
else appear in court, and answer the accusation against him.” 
The great prerogative of an Englishman is personal liberty ; but 
as the law assumes itself to be ‘‘ the supreme arbiter of every 
man’s life, liberty, and property,’’ the person accused of commit- 
ting the injury must answer the demand of the law, why he has 
injured his neighbour ; and hence the origin of holding persons to 
bail for debt (the word bail, as the reader is doubtless well aware, 
being derived from a French word, signifying to deliver up) ; the 
person bailed being supposed to be delivered into the care of his 
friends, who became answerable for his appearance at the proper 
time,. Lack of bail conducts us at once to imprisonment ; the 





debtor being confined, not as 4 punishment, but as a security that 
he will be forthcoming to give satisfaction for the wrong he has 
done. 

One of the specific forms of action, provided at a very early 
period in the history of English law, for the redress of injuries, is 
technically termed assumpsit, from the past tense of the Latin 
word assumo, construed to signify ‘‘T undertake.” As an in- 
stance :—The plaintiff having supplied the defendant with goods, 
the defendant is considered to have undertaken, super se assumpsit, 
to pay the plaintiff so much money. But out of the fear that 
debtors, on the first intimation of an action being commenced 
against them, would make their escape, or hide themselves, grew 
the monstrous abuse of arrest on mesne process. Mesne process 
is defined to be, all such process as intervenes between the begin- 
ning and end of a suit. It is an intermediate process—something 
occurring between the commencement and end of an action. The 
action being commenced, the defendant could, under mesne pro- 
cess, be immediately arrested. Mesne process, in English law, 
was therefore something similar to the Scotch meditatio fuge— 
the Scotch creditor swearing that his debtor was in meditatione 
Suge, that is, thinking of running away, got a warrant for his arrest. 

As the law stood, a person might be arrested under mesne pro- 
cess who had not the slightest knowledge of his alleged creditor, 
and who had never directly or indirectly incurred legal or moral 
liability for the debt which some perjured profligate might have 
sworn to him. Anciently, a plaintiff was required to give security 
that he had not brought an action without cause, and was liable 
to amercement for raising a false accusation ; but this became a 
mere form, those imaginary and immortal personages, John Doe 
and Richard Roe, being always returned as the standing pledges 
for this purpose. Thus the means provided by the law for 
remedying an injury might be turned with ease into the means of 
committing a gross injury. Add to this, all the exactions in the 
shape of fees and expenses—the extortions of spunging-houses, 
and the misery and profligacy of prisons, and a more ingeniously 
contrived system for defeating its own purpose can hardly be 
imagined ; the English “aw of debtor and creditor has hitherto 
been a disgrace to the intelligence and humanity of Englishmen. 

Our practice hitherto has been the worst form of the Roman— 
we imprison the debtor, not to get the debt out of his services, 
but, in effect, to cut off the least chance of the debt being repaid, 
by suspending the debtor’s power of labouring. We are speaking 
now, not of deliberate fraudulent debtors, or lazy scoundrels, or 
idling blackguards, but of men having some honest purpose in view, 
whether they have been thoughtless, inconsiderate, or unfortunate. 
Compared with our practice of imprisonment for debt, the law 
which permitted the seizing of a debtor, with his wife and children, 
was wise and merciful: for theslaves must be fed while they worked; 
but in our free country the debtor might pine inactive in prison, 
and hisfamily perish byinches at home. Oh! what a long catalogue 
of sorrow and suffering, what an amount of ruined character, broken 
hearts, and awful curses, are to be found in the records of English 
imprisonment for debt ! 

In early life, circumstances made us, for a time, well acquainted 
with the debtors’ side of a provincial prison. The face of the 
youngster was familiar to turnkeys of outer and inner doors, and 
on presenting himself, in the visiting hours, he was freely admitted. 
By degrees the novelty and the sensation of fear and aversion wore 
away ; the promiscuous groups, the rackets, skittles, dice, and cards, 
the wine, spirits, porter, pipes, and tobacco, all furnished matter 
for amusement ; and long after the necessity for visiting the prison 
was over, it was visited still. Once, while enjoying a holiday with 
a school-fellow, and being near the prison, the thought sprang up 
to conduct him there. He was a quiet, timid, home-bred youth, 
had no other idea of a prison than as a dark and dismal place, the 
abode of wickedness and woe. He acquiesced in the proposal to 
visit the city jail with a hesitation which told how much he relied 
on his conductor for safety and protection. That conductor was 
artful enough to play on his timidity; and marking how he looked 
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behind him as the heavy inner door was closed with a jar, he told 
him to keep quiet, otherwise he would be seized and put into a cell. 
This intelligence made his heart to throb, and his knees almost to 
knock together : yet, while a cold perspiration was breaking over 
him, he rallied a little, and staggered after his companion. But 
the visit was one of agony and horror; he shrank within himself, 
and scarcely saw or heard anything. In passing through one of 
the galleries, a voice called him by name ; and the poor little fellow 
might have been knocked down with a straw. It came from one 
who had frequently been a visitor at his father’s house. After 
recognition, and the youth had felt somewhat reassured, he put 
the question, ‘‘ Why are you here?”’ ‘‘ Because I owe your father 
a little money.” ‘‘ My father !’’ exclaimed the boy, in a tone 
expressive of incredulity, surprise, and indignation, ‘‘ My father 
owes money, and nobody dares to put him into jail!’’? Something 
of the nature of the English law of debtor and creditor was 
explained to him, and he also learned that he who had often eaten 
salt with his father, was now, because of some disarrangement of 
affairs, and a consequent quarrel, the inmate of a prison, was 
spending his days in useless indolence or fretful inactivity, had lost 
a fair chance of recovering his position in the world; and his 
family, losing self-respect, were frittering away whatever of comfort 
or happiness they once enjoyed. If ever a transformation passed 
suddenly over a human being, it passed at this moment over the 
mind and feelings of this timid yet manly boy. He entered the 
prison almost crouching with fear, he left it swelling with an indig- 
hant scorn; from that hour he became an enthusiast in the cause 
of the abolition of imprisonment for debt ; his limited means were 
always ready to be given in aid of the relief of unfortunate debtors ; 
and he has now lived to see an important step taken towards 
effecting an object, rendered dear to his heart by the memorable 
and ineffaceable scene of his early days. 

Yes! imprisonment for debt is now at least half abolished. 
Here is one of the evidences of our social advancement—one of the 
proofs of our motal progress—one of those facts which make us 
thankful to sec reason, humanity, justice, common sense, self- 
interest, triumphing over old prejudices, old customs, and old law. 
Under the law as it stood three months ago, anybody might be 
arrested, if any other person made an affidavit that he owed him 
twenty pounds. Now, nobody in England can be arrested for 
debt, until judgment is obtained in the cause. There is an excep- 
tion in the case of a person about to abscond or leave the country: 
and if a creditor can satisfy a judge that such is the fact, the 
debtor may be apprehended, or, which is the same thing, required 
to find bail. Arrest, therefore, on what is called “‘ mesne pro- 
cess,’ is wholly abolished, except in the instance mentioned ; 
and all personal actions in the superior courts of law are to be 
commenced by writ of summons, which is something like a rational 
procedure. True, by this act far greater facilities are given to 
creditors to recover their debts out of the property of their debtors ; 
lands, goods, and funds, can be touched that could not be touched 
before; and a fraudulent debtor nas fewer chances now of so 
arranging his property, as to have all the enjoyment of it to him- 
self, leaving his creditor without the means of satisfying his claims. 
But with the present comparatively low tone of moral feeling on the 
subject of debt, there are strong reasons why great protection 
should be given to the creditor. 

We cannot yet say that the occupation of the sheriff’s officer is 
gone; farfromit. Whitecross-street-Prison need not yet be shut 
up; the Fleet still opens its doors in Farringdon street ; the 
King’s Bench still looks dark, dingy, and towering in the Borough. 
But something has been done; we may express a hope that the 
statistical annals of England: will not, in future, have to record 
the fact of seventeen thousand persons imprisoned in one year for 
debt, four-fifths being confined for sums under £80, and a large 
proportion for sums under £30. The law has done something for 
us; and we should do something for ourselves. We must acquire 
4 more sacred notion of the word “ debt.’”” When we buy with- 
Out paying, we pledge our sacred word and honour; we induce 












our creditor to exercise towards us relatively a portion of that 
faith which we exercise, when we look for seed-time and harvest, 
for sunshine and rain. Under the new law, we have a more 
powerful motive to recollect the moral of Miss Edgeworth’s story, 
‘‘Out of debt out of danger.”” De Foe conjures us—‘‘ Never 
think yourselves discharged in conscience, though you may be 
discharged in law. The obligation of an honest mind can never 
die. No title of honour, no recorded merit, no mark of distine- 
tion, can exceed that lasting appellation, ‘an honest man.’ He 
that lies buried under such an epitaph has more said of him than 
volumes of history can contain. The payment of debts after fair 
discharges is the clearest title to such a character that I know, and 
how any man can begin again and hope for a blessing from Heaven, 
or favour from man, without such a resolution, I know not.’’ 

To crown all, a higher authority tells us, ‘‘ Owe no man anys 
thing, but to love one another; for he that loveth another hath 
fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou 
shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false 
witness, Thou shalt not covet; and if there he any other com- 
mandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying—Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL DE FOE. 

TARpY justice has been done, of late years, to the memory of 
Daniel De Foe. But his extraordinary character is far from being 
generally appreciated or understood. We know him as the author 
of a few imperishable works ; but the wonder is, that these works 
were written when he was an old man, and after he had been struck 
by apoplexy. He was about fifty-eight when he produced immortal 
Robinson Crusoe; and past sixty when he wrote the Journal of 
the Plague, the Memoirs of a Cavalier, Religious Courtship, &c. 
&c. Before the production of these works, he had written nearly 
two hundred separate publications, on almost every topic of human 
speculation : and one might have thought that after the storm and 
toil of his life, the old man had nothing else to do, but to “ cover 
his feet,’’ and die. But just as the lamp of life was beginning to 
burn dim, it blazed out with a brilliancy that threw his past exer- 
tions into the shade. De Foe stamped his name in English litera- 
ture as he was stepping into the grave. 

Cobbett has been compared to De Foe ; and in some respects the 
comparison is good. There is the same untiring exertion, much of 
similar versatility, and much of the same unflinching boldness. 
But altogether, De Foe was immeasurably Cobbett’s superior in 
moral and mental qualities. De Foe was far in advance of his time, 
Cobbett very little, and that only on a few narrow and confined 
topics. Cobbett was full of stubborn prejudices, and reduced every- 
thing to his own standard ; while De Foe had a quick and vigorous 
mind, saw almost intuitively many of the broad and liberal views 
in trade, politics, and religion, which have now passed into truths, 
and endeavoured to enlighten his countrymen on topics on which 
Cobbett would have been incorrigible. As to moral consistency, 
the two men are not to be named in the same category. Cobbett 
was a clever man, a remarkable man, and when De Foe’s advan- 
tages of education are deducted, and Cobbett’s self-taught acquire- 
ments are recollected, the two men may appear to stand more nearly 
equal. But De Foe was, what Cobbett, with all his ability, was 
not—a man of genius. 

Short notices of De Foe are to be found in the Bioyraphia Bri- 
tannica, and works of a similar description ; and much valuable 
matter has been collected by Mr, Chalmers and Dr. Towers : a life 
prefixed to Cadell’s edition of Robinson Crusoe, is also interesting. 
But a very full and complete ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and Times of 
Daniel De Foe,’’ was published in 1830, in three volumes, 8vo, 
written by Walter Wilson, Esq., of the Inner Temple. From this 
valuable work a great portion of what follows is collected. 

Little is known of the progenitors of De Foe. His grandfather, 
Daniel Foe, (the De being a prefix adopted by our author,) was a 
freeholder in Northamptonshire, and farmed his own estate of Elton, 
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in that county. His father, James Foe, it is presumed, was a 
younger son of the latter, and was sent to London, where he was 
apprenticed to a butcher, in which business he flourished in the 
parish of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, and afterwards retired with a 
competency. In this parish was De Foe born, in 1661. His 
parents were nonconformists, and under their guidance, and the 
ministrations of the Rev. Dr. Annesley, an esteemed presbyterian 
minister, who had been ejected from the living of Cripplegate, he 
was early initiated in those moral and religious principles which 
give such a lustre to his subsequent life and writings. While yet 
a boy, he manifested a cheerfulness, vivacity, and buoyancy of spi- 
rits, with such remarkable courage, as was soon displayed in that 
Spirit of independence and unconquerable love of liberty, which he 
maintained throughout his long and singularly checkered life. In 
one of his reviews he remarks, of himself, ‘‘ From a boxing English 
boy, I learnt this early piece of generosity, not to strike my enemy 
when he is down,”’ a disposition he cherished in his literary con- 
tests. An anecdote, illustrative of the times of his youth, may be 
given: ‘‘ During that part of the reign of King Charles II., when 
the nation was under strong apprehensions of a Roman Catholic 
government, and religious persons were the victims of persecution, 
it being expected that printed Bibles would become rare, or locked 
up in an unknown tongue, many honest people, struck with the 
alarm, employed themselves in copying the Bible into short-hand. 
To this task, young De Foe applied himself, and he tells us, ‘‘ that 
he worked like a horse till he had writtenout the whole Penta- 
teuch, when he was so tired, that he was willing to risk the rest.’’ 
The influences of pious example, and the blessing of a liberal, 
religious education, were developed in all his after circumstances. 
Brought up amongst dissenters, he embraced their views of religion 
and politics, he wrote and suffered in their cause ; and a fuller and 
clearer view of their history and progress, is, perhaps, nowhere to 
be found than in his ‘‘ Reviews,’’ and others of his publications. 
At the age of fourteen, he was removed from school to the academy 


at Newington Green of the Rev. Charles Morton, noted in his day | 


as ‘a polite and profound scholar.”” Shut out by law from the 
universities, this was one of the institutions which the dissenters 


had as substitutes. His progress here is not known, but it is to be | 


gathered from his writings that ‘‘ he had been master of five lan- 
guages, that he had studied the mathematics, natural philosophy, 
logic, geography, and history.’’ In this academy he went through 
a course of theology, and studied politics as a science. If his active 


for a Papist, I remembered I feared nothing.’’? De Foe laments 
the factions of the times, and the insecurity of life and property. 
‘It would be melancholy,”’ says he, ‘‘ to fill this paper with a 
history of the dilapidations and invasions made upon one another 
here in a nation of Christians. No man would think, and foreigners 
are amazed when they hear, how a Protestant nation, not long 
before persecuted themselves, and by reason of that persecution 
rending themselves by force from the Roman church, and having 
established a reformation, should not, among the rest of their 
doings, have rooted out that canker of religion, persecution.” 

In 1685, De Foe engaged himself in business, some say as a 
hosier, but most likely as a hose-factor, an agent between the 
manufacturer and retailer, in Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, to which 
he devoted part of his time during ten years. He was admitted a 
liveryman in 1688. But he was not successful in business; the 
times were too stormy for his active spirit to keep quiet at the 
counter ; and he was drawn out into company, and spent too many 
of his hours in coffee- houses and taverns, engaging eagerly in the 
controversial subjects which then interested all classes. He set 
himself in determined opposition to one of the current opinions 
which was then embraced by great numbers of all parties, that 
kings derive their dignity and power immediately from Heaven, and 
are not accountable to men for their actions.—‘‘ It was for many 
years together,’’ says De Foe, ‘‘ and I am witness to it, that the 
pulpit sounded nothing but the duty of absolute submission, 
obedience without reserve, subjection to princes as God’s vicege- 
rent, accountable to none, to be withstood in nothing, and by no 
person. I have heard it publicly preached, that if the king com- 
manded my head, and sent his messengers to fetch it, I was bound 
to submit, and stand still while it was cut off.’’ 

The Revolution, and the accession of King William, commenced 
a new era in the life of De Foe. He annually commemorated the 





4th of November, in token of our deliverance: ‘‘a day,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ famous on various accounts, and every one of them dear to 
Britons, who love their country, value the Protestant interest, or 

who have an aversion to tyranny and oppression.’”’ At this period 
| of his life De Foe abstained from politics, and was engaged in com- 
mercial speculations with Spain and Portugal, but was unsuccess- 
| ful, and failed in business. In 1695 he obtained the situation of 
| accountant to the glass commissioners, which he lost in 1699, by 
| the termination of the commission, on the tax being suppressed. 
| De Foe designates William’s reign as the ‘‘ Projecting Age,”’ which 


habits prevented him from becoming a profound scholar, he acquired | brought forth his ‘‘ Essay on Projects,” under the heads of politics, 
sufficient learning to become a formidable rival to the writers of | commerce, and benevolence. One of his projects was the plan of 


that disputatious age. ‘That he was intended for the ministry is 
certain ; what made him change his course does not clearly appear. 
However, his genius following another bent, and his necessities 
compelling him, he entered on a succession of employments, the 
details of which illustrate the history of half a century. 

At twenty-one De Foe commenced as author, and with all the 
ardour of youthful blood espoused the popular side in politics. 
His first recorded publication was an answer to Roger L’Estrange’s 
** Guide to the Inferior Clergy,’”’ and was entitled ‘‘ Speculum 
Crape-Gownorum; or a Looking-glass for the young Academies 
new foyl’d: with reflections on some of the late high-flown Ser- 
mons ; to which is added, an Essay towards a Sermon of the newest 
fashion. By a Guide to the Inferior Clergy. London: printed 
for E. Rydal, 1682,’’ 4to, pp. 34. The title he borrows from the 
crape gowns worn by the inferior clergy. In this, and in most 
of his controversial writings, he makes use of the most biting 
irony and satire; and by his unremitting attacks on the court and 
high-church party, he entailed upon himself a long-continued 
persecution. 

Popery was the epidemic of the time, and the public mind was 
constantly disturbed with rumours of plots and conspiracies. It 
was dangerous to be in the streets, and many carried’ arms for 
their protection. De Foe gives a curious description of a weapon 
then in use, from which some idea may be formed of the character 
of the times. ‘‘ I remember,”’ says he, “‘ in the tine of the Popish 
plot, when murthering men in the dark was pretty much in fashion, 
and every honest man walked in the streets in danger of his life, a 
very pretty invention was found out, which soon put an end to 
the doctriv+ of assassination, and the practice too, and cleared our 
streets of \ e murthering villains of those days; this was a Pro- 
testant flail. Now, a Protestant flail is an excellent weapon—a 
pistol is a fool to it; it laughs at the sword or the cane; for you 
know there’s no fence against a flail. For my part I have fre- 
quently walked with one about me, in the old Popish days; and 
though I never set up for a hero, yet when armed with this scourge 


friendly societies, which, says he, ‘‘ might be improved into methods 
that should prevent the general misery and poverty of mankind, 
and at once secure us against beggars, parish poor, alms-houses, 
and hospitals, by which not a creature so miserable or so poor but 
should claim subsistence as their due, and not ask of charity.” 
Another project was an institution for the education of females. It 
was an easy transition from politics to the reformation of manners, 
to which he devoted his attention. He published ‘‘ The Poor 
Man’s Plea, in relation to all the Proclamations, Declarations, 
Acts of Parliament, &c., which have been or shall be made, or 
published, for a reformation of manners, and suppressing immora- 
lity in the nation.’ Reformation societies were established, and 
in reference to the subject he says, ‘‘ England, bad as she is, is yet 
a reforming nation, and the work has made more progress from the 
court even to the street, than, I believe, any nation in the world 
can parallel in such a time, and in such circumstances.’’ a 
In 1701 he prodaced the ‘‘True-born Englishman,”’ a satirical 
poem, which went through many editions. It opens with some 
lines which have passed into a proverb : 
«* Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there; 
And ‘twill be found upon examination 
The latter has the largest congregation.” 
The ‘‘True-born Englishman’? was caused by an attack upon 
King William, in which his faults were summed up in the epithet 
of ‘‘ foreigner,”’ which then had a very opprobrious kind of sound 
and meaning. This was the cause of his nal introduction to 
King William, and the favour he enjoyed. It was about this time 
also that he drew up the celebrated LeGion paper, on the occasion 
of five Kentish gentlemen being commit for presenting a 
petition to the House of Commons. Also, ‘‘ Reasons against a 
War with France,’’ which has been characterised as one of the 
finest political tracts in the English language. 
By the death of King William, De Foe lost a true and powerful 
friend, and his gratitude was only equal to his admiration of hia 
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virtues. In various publications he defends his memory, and 
celebrates his praise. ‘‘ His name,” says he, “is a word of con- 
gratulation ; and The immortal memory of King William will be a 
ae long as drinking healths is suffered in this part of the 
world.’ 


From this time De Foe’s pen became exceedingly prolific, and 
tract after tract kept pouring from the press on almost every topic 
that started into notice: it would be endless to enumerate them. 
Among these was the celebrated piece of grave irony called the 
‘‘ Shortest Way with the Dissenters’ (published anonymously), 
vy which all parties were at first imposed upon. It met with 
applause in the two Universities as the work of a violent Church- 
man, while the Dissenters became alarmed lest the measures re- 
commended should be actually put in execution. Under this 
impression they joined in the general outcry against the author. 
De Foe complained ‘‘ how hard it was that his intentions should 
not have been perceived by all the town; and that not one man 
could see it, either Churchman or Dissenter.’”” Mr. Chalmers 
observes, ‘‘ This is one of the strongest proofs how much the minds 
of men were inflamed against each other, and how little the virtues 
of mutual forbearance and personal kindness existed amidst the 
clamour of contradiction which then shook the kingdom, and gave 
rise to some of the most remarkable events in our annals.’’ A 
proclamation was issued, offering 50. for’ De Foe’s apprehension. 
A formal complaint was also made to the House of Commons, 
who ordered the book to be burned by the common hangman in 
New Palace-yard. The printer and bookseller being taken into 
custody, De Foe surrendered. His wit was construed into a libel, 
and nothing but weakness or wickedness on the part of the bar, 
bench, and jury, can account for the issue of the trial. Party 
feeling pervaded even the seat of justice, as was apparent in the 
severity of his sentence, which was, ‘‘that he pay a fine of 
200 marks to the queen; stand three times in the pillory; be 
imprisoned during the queen’s pleasure ; and find sureties for his 
good behaviour for seven years.’’ De Foe was particularly hurt 
with the Dissenters: of them he says, ‘‘ All the fault I can find 
in myself as to these people is, that when I had drawn the picture, 
I did not, like the Dutchman with his man and bear, write under 
them, This is the man, and this is the bear, lest the people should 
mistake me: and having, in a compliment to their judgment, 
shunned so sharp a reflection upon their senses, I have left them 
at liberty to treat me like one that put a value upon their penetra- 
tion at the expense of my own.’’ The pillory was nodisgrace to him, 
for, contrary to the expectations of his enemies, he was greeted 
with triumphant acclamations by the populace; and ‘‘ the mob, 
instead of pelting him, resorted to the unmannerly act of drinking 
his health.’”” De Foe, undaunted, published on the very day of 
his exhibition ‘‘ A Hymn to the Pillory.”’ ‘‘ In this ode,’’ says 
Mr. Chalmers, ‘‘ the reader will find satire pointed by his suffer- 
ings, generous sentiments arising from his situation, and an 
unexpected flow of easy verse.’’ In this he had ample revenge 
upon his enemies. Cibber remarks, that ‘‘ As the ministry did 
not think proper to prosecute him for this fresh insult against 
them, that forbearance was construed a confession of guilt in their 
former proceedings.’’ 

Till this befell him, and his being imprisoned, De Foe was in 
good circumstances, and could keep his coach; but he was now 
ruined in business, and lost 3500/7. While in Newgate, he studied 
the habits and pursuits of the prisoners, which he made so good 
use of on future occasions; and engaged himself in the composition 
of various political works. The Reformation in Scotland also was 
now a favourite study of De Foe; and, as will be seen, he had 
afterwards an active part assigned him in advocating the Union of 
the two kingdoms, when he spent much of his time in Scotland : 
was exceedingly partial to the country, its inhabitants, their 
manners, and form of religion, and wrote largely on the contests 
of the opposing parties. It was likewise while in prison that he 
projected his ‘‘ Review,’’ a periodical work of four 4to pages, 
which was published for nine successive years without intermission, 
during the greater part of the time three times a week, and without 
having received any assistance whatever in its production; an 
extraordinary undertaking for one man, when his various literary 
and other employments are taken into account. Throughout this 
work he carried on an unsparing warfare against folly and vice in 
all their forms and disguises, and, but for the mass of temporary 
matter with which it is encumbered, it would have long outlived 
its day. It pointed the way to the Tatlers, Spectators, and Guar- 
dians, and may be referred to as containing a vast body of matter 
on subjects of high interest, written with great spirit and vigour. 





Newgate had no terrors for De Foe. He continued to write his 
‘* Review’’ in an unsubdued tone. The Tories, mortified by his 
wit and satire, ‘‘ tried hard to enlist him in their service ; but he 
preferred poverty to the shame of serving a cause that his soul 
abhorred,’’ and remained in durance while they were in power. 
Some time after Harley’s accession to office, ‘‘ the queen, through 
him, became acquainted with De Foe’s merits, and was made con- 
scious of the injustice of his punishment, which she now appeared 
desirous to mitigate. For this purpose she sent relief to tis wife 
and family through Lord Godolphin ; sent him a sufficient sum 
for the payment of his fine, and the expenses attending his dis- 
charge from prison.” 

Almost any other man than De Foe would have sunk under the 
trials and persecutions to which he was hourly and daily exposed 
for many years, by the unceasing malice of his political enemies. 
Not only was he subjected to their slander and abuse, but threat- 
ened with violence. His writings were misquoted, even reprinted 
in the most garbled manner to suit party His works 
pirated and hawked about to prevent his receiving emolument from 
them ; his property intercepted, and made away with in the most 
lawless manner. He was obliged to withhold his name from his 
works to ensure their reaching the public. His Reviews were 
stolen out of the Coffee-houses to prevent their being read. His 
printer and publisher were threatened with extinction for their con. 
nexion with him. His debts were bought up that proceedings 
might be had against him. However, with undaunted courage he 
set his face against all that came across his path, and he continved 
to lash the vices of the age with an unsparing hand. 

De Foe wrote, in 1706, voluminously on the subjeci of tae 
union with Scotland, and acquired ministerial favour, which opened 
the way for him to be received into the service of the queen. His 
acquirements and his general knowledge pointed him out as a fit 
person for a mission to Scotland, and he was received there in a 
character almost diplomatic. His labours in that country pro- 
cured him great approbation. While in Edinburgh, he published 
‘* Caledonia, &c., A poem in honour of Scotland and the Scots 
nation.”” Of the Union he says, in his Review, ‘‘ I have told 
Scotland of improvement in trade, wealth, and shipping, that shall 
acerue to them on the happy conclusion of this affair; and I am 
pleased doubly with this, that I am likely to be one of the first men 
that shall give them the pleasure of the experiment.’”’ During his 
residence in Scotland the ‘‘ Review’’ continued to be regularly 
published. 

De Foe returned to London in January 1708, and was rewarded 
with an appointment and a fixed salary, but he visited Scotland 
several times during that and the following year, When the Union 
was completed, he published in Scotland the first edition of ‘* The 
Union of Great Britain,” folio, pp. 685. 

In his Review, De Foe gave discourses concerning trade from 
time to time, which excited great interest. Of the unproductive 
classes of society he writes, ‘‘ When I am describing the people,”* 
says he, ‘‘ I mean not the passive, good for nothing, who walk 
starving through the thoroughfare of life, and have no share in the 
active part of it, leaving no notice to posterity that ever they have 
been here; but the people who labour, or employ those that 
labour ; trade, or assist those that trade; enjoy, or assist them 
that enjoy this life, like men, like benefactors to their country, and 
like Christians assisting futurity by laying up funds of wealth, and 
improvements for posterity, and a posterity instructed to manage 
them.” 

De Foe informs us that Church-politics now became the order 
of the day ; that women and children, and the very street-gentry, 
arranged themselves in the hostile attitudes of party. The follow- 
ing is a curious picture of the times :—‘‘ The women lay aside their 
tea and chocolate, leave off visiting after dinner, and, forming 
themselves in cabals, turn privy-councillors, and settle the affairs 
of state. Every lady of quality has her head more particularly full 
of business than usual; nay, some of the ladies talk of keeping 
female secretaries, and none will be fit for the office but such as 
can speak French, Dutch, and which is worse, Latin. Gallantry 
and gaiety are now laid aside for business ; matters of government 
and affairs of state are become the province of the ladies ; and no 
wonder they are too much engaged to concern themselves about 
the common impertinencies of life. Indeed, they have hardly 
leisure to live, little time to eat and sleep, and none at all to say 
their prayers. Ifyou turn your eye to the park, the ladies are not 
there; even the church is thinner than usual, for you know, the 
mode is for privy-councils to meet on Sundays. very play- 
house feels the effect of it ; and the great Betterton died a beggar 
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on this account. Nay, the Tatler, the immortal Tatler, the great 
Bickerstaff himself, was fain to eave off talking to the. ladies, 
during the Doctor’s trial,* and turn his sagacious pen to the dark 
subject of death and the next world; though he has not decided 
the ancient debate, whether Pluto’s regions were, in point of 
government, a kingdom or a commonwealth.’’ De Foe was now 
residing at Stoke Newington, in easy circumstances, which place he 
left for a time to proceed to Scotland on the business of the go- 
vernment. While in Edinburgh, the corporation, grateful for his 
former services, empowered him to blish the Edinburgh 
Courant. This was the second newspaper published in Scotland, 
projected by James Watson, in 1705. The first was the Edin. 
burgh Gazelle, established by the same writer, and printed by 
authority in 1699. Affairs of more. importance soon recalled De 
Foe to London. 

The following is a curious. specimen of: how. pj 
eee ond punished even by private tuilieaeeaeeaieanien 
2 es Shes» he. I loaded géme goods. The master is a 
— bill at + P< ticular than ordinary. He comes to the 
=e ny Sul OF "amg is produced, my title to my goods undis- 
P hi + «o claim, no pretence, but my goods cannot be found. The 
“ P ©Hted again, and I am told my goods are carried back, and 
"athe reason given is, that they belong to De Foe, author of the 
Review, and he is turned about, and writes for keeping up the 
public credit. Thus, gentlemen, T am ready to be assassinated, 
arrested without warrant, robbed and plundered by all sides’; I 
can xeither trade nor live; and what is this for? Only, as I 
can yet see, because there being faults on both sides, I tell both 
sides of it too plain!y.”” He sums up the scenes of his life in 
this distich :— 

“ No man has tasted different fortunes more, 
And thirteen times I have been rich and poor.” 

In the midst of his other avocations, De Foe now gave to the 
world a considerable work—‘‘ The Present State of Parties in 
Britain, &c.”” He was again the subject of a prosecution, and 
under the pretence of writing libels in favour of the Pretender, was 
committed to Newgate ; but the government took the matter out 
of the hands of the instigator, and he was soon released. 

After the death of Queen Anne, De Foe, who had now been a poli- 
tical writer for thirty years, gradually left that field to others, beating 
out for himself a new path to fame. In bidding adieu to politics, 
De Foe considered he had an account to settle at parting. The 
ill-usage he had received from both friends and enemies, was greatly 

ravated by the misconstruction that had been put upon his 
writings ; he therefore furnishes a defence of his life and conduct, 
in ‘‘An Appeal to Honour and Justice ;’’ but before he had fully 
completed it, he was struck with apoplexy. The ill-treatment he 
had received, it was believed, was the accelerating cause of the 
calamity. His friends, however, published the tract. De Foe 
eventually recovered from the attack, and regained sufficient health 
and vigour of mind to delight the world by his writings. 

In 1715 appeared ‘‘ The Family Instructor,”’ which was followed 
by many others, which were well received. In 1719, Robinson 
Crusoe, after making a circuit of the trade for a purchaser, was 
published, and in four months there were as many editions,—the 
bookseller clearing a thousand pounds by the bargain. This work" 
is now to be found in most languages of Europe, and gives delight 
even to the Arab. De Foe, now sixty years of age, lived to be 
the author of nearly fifty separate works, as may be seen in the 
Chronological List prefixed to Mr. Wilson’s ‘‘ Memoirs.” ‘‘ The 
Life and Adventures of Captain Singleton,” ‘‘ The Fortunes and 
Misfortunes of the famous Moll Flanders,” ‘Life of Colonel 
Jacque,’ ‘“‘ Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress,’”’ ‘‘ The History 
of the Plague,’’ ‘‘ Christian Conversation,” ‘‘ Religious Court- 
ship,” ‘‘ Tour through Britain,’ ‘‘ The Complete Tradesman,” 
&c. In many of his latter writings he assumes the name of 
Andrew Moreton, Esq., that his own name might not mar the 
success and usefulness that might otherwise attend them. When 
in his sixty-seventh year, in the preface to a pamphlet, he alludes 
to his age and infirmities :—‘‘ I hope the reader will excuse the 
vanity of an officious old man, if, like Cato, I inquire whether or 
no I can yet do anything for the service of my country.” 

No subject—no circumstance, escaped De Foe’s watchful eye. 
Popular prejudice, public impostures, notorious characters, ghosts, 
miracles, magic, whatever was uppermost in the minds of the 
public, were forthwith made the vehicles for conveying moral 
truths. The sale of his latter works was immense, and for some 
time his circumstances must have been easy. He however was 

® The trial of the celebrated Dr. Sacheverel, 











“maintained a serenity of mi 

~ ‘« He that cannot live above the 
says he, “is not fit to live; will bark 
and so they shall, without lessening one montent any tranquil. 
lity.”” ‘Temperate himself, he denounces drunkards as “ philoso- 
pers in wickedness,” and ridicules swearing as that ‘“ frenzy of 
the tongue, in which there is neither pleasure nor profit.” His 
religious scruples led him to discourage the theatre; the ball-room, 
and the card-table. De Foe was no friend'to the doctor, thinking 
that unassisted nature, with temperance, would in most cases effect 
a cure; he therefore advises people to let their friends die a 
natural death. 


scorn of scoundrels,”’ 





A THANKSGIVING FOR HIS HOUSE. 


Lorp, thou hast given me a cell, 
Wherein to dwell ; 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather-proof, 

Under the spars of which I lie 
Both soft and dry. 

Where Thou, my chamber soft to ward, 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts to watch and keep 
Me while I sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my fate, 
Both void of state. 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor, 

Who thither come and freely get 
Good words, or meat. 

Like as my parlour, so my hall 
And kitchens small ; 

A little butterie, and therein 
A little byn, 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unclipt, unfiead ; 

Some brittle sticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a fire ; 

Close by whose living coal I sit, 
And glow like it. 

Lord, I confess too, when I dine, 
The pulse is thine ; 

And all those other hits that be 
There placed by thee. 

The worts, the purslain, and the messe 
Of water cresse, 

Which of thy kindness thou hast sent, 
And my content, 

Makes those, and my beloved beet, 
To be more sweet. 

*Tis Thou that crown’st my glittering hearth 
With guiltless mirth, 

And giv’st me wassail bowles to drink 
Spiced to the brink. 

Lord! ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soiles re ee cor 

And giv’st me for my bushel sowne, 
Thrice ten for one. 

Thou makest my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day, 

Besides my healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year ; 

The while the conduits of my kine 
Run cream for wine. 

All these, and better Thou dost send 
Me, to this end, 

That I should render for my part 
A thankful heart, 

Which, fired with incense, I resign 
As wholly thine ; 

But the acceptance ! that must be, 

My Christ, by Thee... Herrick. 
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WEATHER ALMANACS AND THE LAW OF STORMS. 


Mr. Murphy may be considered as es in relation to the 
yet unformed science of meteorology, in much the same capacity 
that one of the old enthusiastic mists may be considered to 
have stood in relation to chemistry. It is decidedly doing him 
injustice to call him a ‘“‘ quack.’’ “He is not a quack ; he is simply 
an enthusiast in adepartment ofscience, presenting a large and most 
interesting field of observatign, and which requires the combined 
powers of many intelligent and scientific observers for many years 
to come. One of the dictionary definitions uf a quack is, “a 
boastful pretender to apts which he ‘does not understand ;” and the 
“scientific notices ’’“appended by Mr. Murphy to his almanacs 
are not calculated 4o impress the reader with a favourable opinion 
of the writer. We are apt to associate clearness of expression 
with distinctness of idea; and the very indifferent English which 
Mr. Murphy uses conveys the impression, that the writer is 
wrapping up his thoughts in a vague, incoherent jargon, in order 
to pris is readers. But whoever will take the trouble of 
disentangling Mr. Murphy’s meaning from his language, will find 
that his ‘‘ theory of the universe ’’ is ingenious, however fanciful 
it may be. 

Mr. Murphy attempts to do what has been attempted before, 
and, by cleverer men than himself, to upset the Newtonian doctrine 
of gravitation. It is rather an arduous task : but let him accom- 
nae it, and he may well afford to bear a temporary shower of 

anter and ridicule. Should the ‘“‘ Weather Almanac ’’ come to 
lant the ‘‘ Principia,’’ no ordinary immortality awaits its 
author. If Mr. Murphy, to use his own words, can ‘‘ shew the 


futility of the priuciple of gravitation, considered as the source of* 


planetary movement,’’ let him do so; we do not believe that he 
will find any predilection for the “‘ principle’’ apart from the 
evidence on which it rests. Mere reverence for authority will not 
stand in the way of successful promulgation of his ‘‘ first cause 
in physies,’’ or his ‘‘ electricity and magnetism considered as the 
primary active forces of nature in the sun and planets,”’ if they 
are based on demonstrative evidence. 

Mr. Murphy’s ‘‘ Weather Almanac’’ for 1839 shows a number 
of improv ts, as pared with its predecessor. There is 
evidently as much reliance placed on its general usefulness as an 
almanac, to insure its sale, as on the weather predictions. The 
‘**trade”’ gossip on the subject of the sale is, that of the one for 
1838, there were 60,000 copies sold; and that 20,000 copies of 
the one for 1839 were calculated upon, as being likely to ‘go off.”’ 
One of the improvements in the new almanac shows considerable 
tact : for, whether Mr. Murphy obtains his results by ‘‘ calcula- 
tion’”’ upon certain discovered principles; or, like the sersible 
author of a ‘ Historical, Moral, and Weather Almanac,’’ by 
careful examination of meteorological tables for a series of years, 
there is considerable likelihood, that, with ordinary care, such a 
general correctness may be obtained, as to satisfy the majority, 
who do not compare actual ‘and predicted results very rigidly. 
Last year formed a decided exception to this general rule ; for the 
lucky coincidence of the ‘great frost,’’ which attracted such 
attention to Mr. Murphy’s almanac at the beginning of the year, 
caused a more watchful inspection than would otherwise have been 
exercised ; while the unusual irregularity of the seasons put the 
predictions very much out. But, either in perfect confidence in 
the soundness of his views, or acting upon the general rule of 
there being a chance of general correctness, Mr. Murphy has 
boldly supplied the purchasers of his almanac with blank 
columns, in which they may enter their own daily observations 
on the state of the weather, alongside of the printed predic- 
tions. We would urge our readers to act on the suggestion, 
and to become weather registrars, not for the mere comparatively 
paltry purpose of finding whether predictions given out in alma- 
nacs are right or wrong, but for the higher purpose of forming a 
very useful habit. In our present very ignorant state with regard 
to the causes of meteoric phenomena, such habits, adopted and stea- 
dily maintained by a large portion of the reading community, would 
help to stimulate philosophical investigation, by an assurance of a 
larger audience to which scientific observers could appeal, and also 
by contributing an additional number of accurate and trustworthy 
observations to the general stock now available for the purposes of 
scientific men. The habit itself would be found to be useful, 
without any reference to the recorded observations being of the 
slightest value. A few minutes would suffice each day for the pur- 
pose ; and there are many persons to whom the keeping of a diary 
of observations on the weather, seasons, &c., would be of more real 
ing advantage than keépa récord of personal feelings. 














While Mr. Murphy professes to have discovered not merely the 
law of the weather, but the great law of the uitiverse, another far 
more practical observer has been confining himself to a particular 
department of meteorology, ‘‘ the law of storms.’”” Mr. Murphy 
‘* begs to add the mite of his approval as to the general soundness 
of his (Col. Reid's) views, but more partic~larly in regard to the 
doctrine of the vortex, as being the figure described by a storm.” 
But Colonel Reid himself does not advance his own theory or 
“* views’’ as ‘being ‘‘sound,”’ i. e. established, but rather as a pro- 
bable opinion, apparently supported by a number of facts, and 
therefore worthy of receiving a more extended and searching inves- 
tigation. Colonel Reid, who belongs to the Royal Engineers, was 
employed to restore government buildings at Barbadoes, which 
were blown down by a tremendous hurricane in 1831. This led 
him to study the subject of storms. In seeking for information, 
he found a theory suggested in a work on Winds and Monsoons, 
by Colonel Capper; which was published in 1801. This theory 
seemed to him a reasonable one, and to be supported by a variety 
of facts, and he therefore set about endeavouring to ascertain what 
result a much more extensive collection of facts would yield, either 
by way of strengthening or destroying the theory. To this task he 
set himself with zeal, earnestness, and industry; and, amongst 
other modes of research, examined the *‘ logs’”’ of a great number 
of ships which had encountered violent storms. Besides furnishing 
a paper on the subject to the British Association forthe Advance- 
ment of Science, at its last meeting in Newcastle, he has published 
a book—“‘ An attempt to develop the Law of Storms by means of 
facts, arranged according to place and time; and hence to point 
out a cause for the variable winds, with a view to practical use in 
navigation.”’ 

The reader may often have observed, in a gusty day, the dust 
on a road caught up by the wind, and made to perform a kind of 
whirling motion, at the same time that it is carried along. This 
may serve as an illustration of Colonel Reid's ‘‘ law of storms.”’ 
He thinks that those hurricanes in warm climates, whose tremen- 
dous effects we know more by report than by experience, are 
whirlwinds revolving on their own axes, but having a progressive 
motion. On this theory, a hurricane has a double motion, like 
that of a planet,—a rotary motion, ‘‘ whirling as a wheel,” and an 
onward motion, moving through a given space. The storms are 
supposed to rise near the equator, and to whirl towards the poles, 
gradually losing their whirling or circling form as they move 
north or south—those which move towards the north pole, or in 
the northern hemisphere, whirling or revolving from east to west, 
and those which move towards ‘the south pole, or in the southern 
hemisphere, whirling from west to east. This is supposed to 
explain many of the remarkable circumstances which are often 
observed during a hurricane in the West Indies. Occasionally, a 
particular spot in the very heart of a storm will escape without 
injury, while all around has been desolated. In other places, 
during the progress of a hurricane, the wind appears to blow from 
opposite points of the compass. In the first case, the spot is 
inclosed in a kind of magic ring, the storm raging round it, but 
not upon it; in the second case the shifting of the wind is the 
result of the revolving motion of the storm. 

Should this theory of the circular and progressive motion of 
hurricanes be established as an actual fact, or ‘‘ law,” it may 
ultimately be turned to great ‘‘ practical use in navigation.’’ 
But it will require observations much moreextended and much more 
minute to establish the theory: for though Colonel Reid has done 
very much, as an individual, it will be necessary to obtain the 
labours of many individuals completely to develop it. In his 
work, however, he has brought together a very great number of 
facts illustrative of the subject; and the admirably lucid manner 
in which he has treated it is an example to all practical scientific men. 





SPECULATION. 

Tae great number of persons afflicted with dyspepsia are to be 
found among care-worn speculators, stock-brokers, and ardent 
students; or among those whose nervous system has, by injudicious 
education, been too greatly developed, and rendered readily ex- 
citable. There can be no doubt that sedentary habits concur with 
mental excitement in producing this disease ; but exercise derives 
much of its utility to them by determining the blood from the 
head to the extremities. So long as excessive mental excitement 
is kept up, but little relief can be obtained by the strictest aften- 
tion to dietetics. Abstinence from mental toil, cheerful company, 
a country excursion, and relaxation of mind, will soon accomplish 
a cure, where all the dietetic precepts and medicines in the world 
‘would prove inefficacious. 
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PROSPECTS AND DUTIES OF OUR YOUNG MEN. 


Stream and railroads are turning the entire population of Eng- 
land into a marching regiment. There was once a time when a 
man might have acquired a little reputation by venturing away 
frum home; he could return and make his fellows wonder ‘‘ with 
a foolish face of praise”’ at all he had seen and heard. But every- 
body travels now—he who has been ‘‘ nowhere’’ feels himself 
b ing quite ridicul Even Hodge has an itching to venture 
farther than the neighbouring market-town ; and already, to travel 
by that venerable conveyance, the waggon, is becoming about as 
whimsical as to ride upon a file. The sanctities of remoteness are 
all removing ; old associations are breaking up; places that once 
had a shadowy and mysterious character are becoming plain, 
palpable and distinct; the ‘‘ distance’ that ‘‘ lent enchantment 
to the view,” is taken away ; and that garrulous old man, the 
traveller, is losing all his consequence, and becoming a common- 
piace and very ordinary personage. 

All young men have a natural desirc to travel. Some “ green 
island’’ of imagination is ever holding out to them its tempting 
aspect, and inviting them to venture forth. They have a passionate 
desire to go abroad from their homes, some to seek their fortunes, 
others to “ survey the world,’’ and mark men and manners. 
Such a feeling is very strong amongst young men who have to 
earn their bread by the labour of their hands. They get tired, 
for a time, of their native places ; home becomes too homely for 
them, at that time when the shell of non-age is burst, and the 
youth is thrown upon his own resources. In former days, many 
a youth had to crush such desires in the bud; and those who, 
overcoming the expense, and unawed by tke risk of the experi- 
ment, contrived to ramble over the country, visited London, or 
even Paris, were regarded on their return, by their home-keeping 
fellow-workmen, with something of the feeling with which a member 
of the Traveller’s Club, who has merely crossed the Alps, looks 
upon a fellow-member who has touched at Nova Zembla, or been 
on a voyage of discovery to the Antarctic ocean. 

But now, we have only to put our precious selves on board a 
steam-boat, or take a seat in one of the carriages of a railroad 
train, and away we go, we scarcely know where sometimes, and we 
sometimes scarcely care. The ancient, standing on the shore, as 
it were, and watching the receding iide, mourns over the destruc- 
tion of that sentimental seclusiveness, which threw over even 
physical nature a sort of moral haze and dimness , but the modern 
claps his hands, laughs aloud for joy, tells you how the market of 
labour and the market of produce are broug!t now almost to a 
level nearly all over the empire ; how prejudices are melting away, 
and provincial peculiarities vanishing ; how trade and commerce 
are multiplying, and making out for the:aselves new channels 
daily ; and how, hour by hour, public opinion is augmented, until 
it hecomes like a stone cut out of the mountain without hands, 
and hurledagainst the image of gold, and iron, and clay, breaks 
it in pieces. 

What influence will all this ease and facility of communication 
have upon our young men? Taking our population to amount, 
at present, to 26,000,000, there are, out of that number, about 
two millions of young men from the age of fifteen to twenty-one. 
There are, at least, a million of them who have to depend exclu- 
sively on themselves, and who are looking about, and revolving in 
their minds what they shall do the moment they become MEN. 
The labour-market is crowded—the impulse of the demand for the 
means of existence comes in aid of the natural inclination at that 
time of life to venture away from home ; and the facility of com- 
munication opens a wide door for the gratification of the wish. 
Instead of hundreds, we shall have thousands of young men per- 
petually on the move; thousands of half-educated young men, 
with moral principles but slightly fixed, snapping with ease, and 
without the slightest consideration, all those ties of relationship 
and local restraint, which often serve a man instead of defined 
principles. There is, therefore, a danger, with our present limited 





means of education, and from the struggle for existence, that a 
nomadic spirit will grow up with our youth, and that a large 
portion of the working population will become mere wanderers, 
the gipsies of civilisation. Workmen settled in some particular 
locality have something to care for; they may have wives and 
children, or if single, have acquaintances, friends, employers, to 
whom they are known, and a specific character to maintain. But 
the wanderers have little feeling or affection for any one ; they are 
isolated creatures, shut up in themselves, and wedded perhaps to 
mean and coarse enjoyments ; and broken down in moral prin- 
ciple, hard-hearted and selfish, they go hither and thither over the 
whole breadth of the land; and, as was said of the wits in the 
early period of English literature, they live men know not how, 
and they die men know not where. 

Now, if we have the good fortune to address but a few hun- 
dreds out of the two millions of youths in the empire, we would 
say to such of them as are becoming impatient of home, and long 
to avail themselves of steam-boats and railroads in changing their 
habitation—Consider well what you are about, before you take a 
step that now seems so easy. He, doubtless, is a simpleton who 
sits at home, when employment may be obtained abroad. Ina 
proper state of society, he might go anywhere, seeking for a rest- 
ing-place; to a man of enlarged views, who considers that God 
formed the earth to be inhabited, and that wherever he can extract 
the means of comfortable existence, and fulfil his duties as a 
human being, there he may go, and make it his country and his 
home, it may be, and it ought to be, a matter of comparative 
indifference whether he remairsin England or settles in Australia. 
But this is a very different thing from the mere rambling cf which 
we are speaking. A young man suddeniy quits his native place, 
and comes to London; he has come out, as it were, from the 
trade-wind in which his bark of life has sailed ; he enters this 
‘* great city, this mighty city,’’ a stranger, without a friend, and 
with scarcely an acquaintance ; and he finds himself in the midst 
of two millions of his fellow-creatures, all of whom have their own 
wants, interests, aud concerns to attend to. He may obtain employ- 
ment, for the field of labour is large ; but if he isimpatient of the 
time which it requires to establish himself, to make himself known, 
or becomes discouraged by the fluctuations in the share of work 
he is able to obtain, he may start away to some other district, 
wandering from London to Birmingham, or Leeds, or Liverpool, 
crossing the channel to Dubiin, or turning to Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, and in his progress perhaps contracts habits destructive 
of all his future peace and comfort. 

The truth is, with all the benefits which steam and railroads 
are imparting to us, they are also, in our crowded community, 
productive of serious evil. We are driven too fast; and each 
man, in trying to keep his own feet, cares but little about his 
neighbour falling. Men become intensely concentrated in them- 
selves; their own feelings end enjoyments become their chief 
concern and their chief good; while that very facility of com- 
munication, which is knitting the extremities of the empire. is dis- 
jointing the population. It may be a good thing for our popula- 
tion to become fused, if the process is safely and effectually com- 
pleted—but the experiment in its progress is a dangerous one. 
While it is going on, the youth of the present day, who are to be 
the mer of to-morrow, are peculiarly exposed to the deleterious 
influences. 

One of these is the habits of expense and appearance which 
young men are contracting far beyond their means. There are 
many young men, who are not in affluent but in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. compared with age and station in life. But instead 
of being moderate in their expenditure, and looking forward to 
futurity, they not merely live to-day, letting the morrow care for 
itself—but they take care that to-morrow shall find them embar- 
rassed, if not ruined. Oh, itis sc easy now to “ leave town’”’ 
for a little; everybody does so, and why should not youths 
with 1007. or 150/. a year? Are they, forsooth, to be con- 
tented with a poor cockney excursion to Greenwich, or Graves- 
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end, or Margate, when all the world is climbing the mountains 
of Wales and Scotland, travelling the long, monotonous, dusty 
road between Boulogne and Paris; or steaming it to Rotter- 
dam andthe Rhine? So off they go, in the proper travelling sea- 
son, each man during his absence standing on tip-toe, and striving 
to appear what he is not. When they return to the desk, they 
must still hug themselves with the delusion, that they are gentle- 
men, and can afford to drink their wine. ‘So they congregate in 
coffee-houses, and other places of resort ; they patronize landlords 
and waiters ; learn the trick of accommodation bills, and become 
familiar with the Insolvent-Court. It is not of the merely vicious 
young men that we now speak—the haunters of gaming-houses, 
and the frequenters of third-rate hotels—but of young men whose 
general conduct entitles them to the appellation of ‘‘ respectable.” 
What a miserable thing it is, that in London, in the very heart of 
all the intelligence of the age, there should be so many ‘youths 
entering on 4 course of railroad extravagance, and for the sake of 
seeming to be what they are not in early life, becoming far less 
than they might be all their lives after ! 

Some intelligent youth may say, it is all very well to lecture ; but 
what are we to do, who are only the straws and feathers that float 
on the stream and current of society ? We reply—Much, every way. 
The youth who is determined to be a man, need not be altogether 
the slave of circumstances, even though society should be running 
on arailroad. The young men of the present day have a greater 
necessity, and are furnished with more ample means, than were the 
youth of the past, to exercise a provident forethought. Why, for 
instance, should a young man inconsiderately choose an overloaded 
profession, when, by the exercise of a little inquiry and a little 
judgment, he might foresee that it will keep him a poor impover- 
ished slave all his days ? How painful is it, to see intelligent young 
men jostling each other in the crowded walks of law, medicine, or 
mercantile pursuits! All subordinate government situations are 
hunted after by packs of clamorous applicants ; and hundreds of 
young men, educated, intelligent, in the spring-time of life, with 
feelings warm and generous, and anxious to get what they consider 
a decent corner to sit down in, are wasting away their time, and 
pining under the influence of hope deferred. Look into that splen- 
did shop, hung round with India shawls, silk dresses, crape and 
cambric, ‘‘ mousseline de laine,’’ Irish linen, ribbons, &c., with 
its cloth and blanket “departments.”” Perhaps fifty young men 
are there, all dressed out with superfluous elegance, their faces 
tutored into smiles, and lavishing their blandishments on the 
customers. The watchful eye of the superintendant, or ‘‘ shop- 
walker,’ as he is somewhat significantly termed, is ever glancing 
round, to see that all are “ pushing” business, and suffering no 
customer to go away unsatisfied, whether he or she has come to 
spend five pounds or sixpence. Surely these young men are happy 
—so handsomely dressed are they, so bustling, so affable, and 
polite. Follow them up to their dormitory in the garrets, for the 
establishment is a sort of man-milliner’s priory, and our youths 
are all monks of the counter, who dare not marry, though they 
have taken no vow of celibacy. Mark how the system of herding 
them together is crushing out self-respect! A canker-worm is ever 
at their hearts, for they feel as if they were shut out from partici- 
pation in many of the charities of life: yet if they complain aloud, 
there are half-a-dozen competitors ready to step into each man’s 
shoes! Why should a young man, having no ulterior views, and 
without the means of bettering his condition, tie himself to such a 
** profession’’ as this* ? 





* Itis stated, that in London alone, there are no less than twenty thousand 
linen-drapers’ “ assistunts.’” These young men have lately been making laudable 
exertions to abridge their hours of labour; and certainly, to be fined 


Young men, help yourselves! Stand aloof from whatever is 
degrading to personal character, for, as a body, you will never rise 
without the individual virtues. Aspire high, not in pretence, but 
in reality. Get all the knowledge you can, but do not vainly try 
to get all knowledge, for that is beyond the reach of the most 
laborious student, dedicating all his faculties and time to the work. 
Avoid that mental trick of the age, by which, owing to the diffusion 
of knowledge, men are supposed to know everything ; and, there- 
fore, they disguise their ignorance, as the Indian conceals his track 
through the forest, by covering the prints of his footsteps with 
leaves. If your lot in life is laborious, you must content your- 
selves with something like a superficial knowledge of many things : 
but it is better that you should have a general idea of what is doing 
in the world, than remain ignorant, from the fear of being called 
smatterers. Personally, take care of yourselves—keep your heads 
up. Let the tablet of imagination be kept clean and unstained— 
have no inner chambers of imagery within the temple of the heart, 
where, in silence and in secrecy, ye turn to worship the foul gods. 
Shun illicit pleasures— 

“ 1 waive the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard o’ concealing, 
But oh! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling.” 

Some of our readers may lay us down with a smile, and perhaps 
one or two with that bad expression in a young man—a sneer. 
But if the eye of one generous-minded youth light on our paper, 
perhaps he may be moved to implore the benign influence of 
Almighty God, that he may become a man. And if, turning 
round to his companions, he speak to them with a man’s voice, the 
influence may spread farther than writer or reader dreams. Thus, 
dear young friends, for we speak to you in the earnestness of our 
souls, shall you give hope to your elder fellows in the present day ; 
and when the palsy of age- is benpmbing our faculties, our dim 
eyes will be gladdened by the sight of a generation destined yet 
to be the strength of Britain, the ‘ salt’’ of our country. 





(We intend occasionally to devote a portion of our Journal to American 
literature. This we propose to accomplish, not by formal criticism, unless 
some special occasion should seem to call fur it, nor even by interposing our 
own opinion in any form, beyond an occasional brief expression of approbation 
or dissent: but by selecting specimens, both in prose and poetry, which 
will enable our readers to form their own judgment, and at the same time, 
give variety and relief to our col We with an interesting 
Tale, taken from The Token, one of the American annuals.) 


THE REBEL OF THE CEVENNES. 

Ir was in the year 1703, whilst Louis the Fourteenth was 
engaged in hostilities with foreign powers, that a domestic war of 
singular character was baffling the skill of one of his bravest 
generals in the south of France. The persecuted Huguenots had 
been scattered abroad, carrying with them to other climes their 
indomitable valour and all-enduring faith,—and much, too, that 
France might have been glad to retain, for the sake of her own best 
interests,—their industrious habits, their skill in useful arts, and 
their correct morals. A few of their expelled clergy had had the 
courage to return; but, deprived of the wisest and best of the 
Protestant party, the untutored mountaineers of the Cevennes had 
become the prey of designing or deluded fanatics. A strange 
madness had broken out among them ; prophets and prophetesses 
had appeared, and the people listened to the voices of women and 
children, as to oracles. When the arm of military discipline was 
raised to lash or crush them into submission, the undaunted spirit 
of mountain liberty blazed up ; and heroes sprung forth from the 








half-hour ; but to be seen in crowds, of an evening, sauntering up and down the 





behind the counter from thirteen to sixteen hours a-day, must leave them 
quite incapable of any mental exertion. They may, perhaps, succeed in 
inducing the more independent, and what are termed “ respectable” firms, 
to shut up their establishments earlier in the evenings, and to allow their 
exhausted shopmen an additional interval of relaxation; if so, we beseech 
them, for their own sakes, to give no handle to any avaricious employer. to 
withdraw the indulgence. Very far would we be from grudging a cheerful 





f the p ing cigars, or indulging in idle and profane ribaldry, 
is surely no evidence of a profitable employment of leisure time. But we have 
little hope of the concession becoming general and permanent. Employers are 
themselves the slaves of circumstances ; “ profit’ and “ loss” too closely 
meet together, for even a half hour not to be of importance; and we fear that 
permanent help must come from without, not within. Young men must not 
rush to be linen-drapers’ assistants, merely because they think the business to 
be ‘* genteel.” 
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fastnesses of the Cevennes and the Vivarez to defy the power of 
their sovereign. It was a fierce and protracted contest ; and, at the 
time when our tale opens, the sieur de Montrevel, an officer of 
high repute, had been sent against the rebels. ‘The severity with 
which he treated those who fell jnio his hands, struck no terror 
into the survivors ; they seized every opportunity of making stern 
reprisals ; and, as he advanced farther into the heart of their 
territory, carrying devastation among their humble cottages, and 
the fields which they had almost created on the bare rocks, they 
fought him at every pass with frenzied courage. 
He arrived one sunny morning at a defile, which led down into 
a green valley, whose peaceful hamlet was to be reduced to ashes. 
Not a human being appeared along the grey cliffs above, not a 
living thing stirred in the silent village; a few smokes rose from 
the cottages, but no children sported on the green, no old men sat 
before their doors, no dogs barked at the stranger’s approach. On 
marched the well-trained soldiers into the scene of their work ; 
and, in a few minutes, brands, snatched from the lately deserted 
hearths, kindled a crackling conflagration ; the red flames and 
black smoke rushed up, and the soldiers, again forming into ranks 
on a green slope where the rising breeze drove the smoke from 
them, sent forth a shout of triumph to the surrounding rocks. 
The rocks echoed it back again and again, and, as the last rever- 
beration died away among the hills, another and yet wilder sound 
answered it from the depths of their forests. A yell of mingled 
voices arose from unseen spectators, which might have thrilled 
stouter hearts than.those of:the armed myrmidons of power. The 
march was again resumed ; there appeared to be no farther passage 
through the everlasting barrier that rose beyond the village, and 
the sieur de Montrevel led his men back through the defile he had 
descended so quietly an hour before. But at a sudden turn in the 
road, his quick eye discerned the figures of several mountaineers, 
vanishing behind the trees and rocks ; and he halted, that his men, 
already panting with the fatigue of climbing the steep, might take 
breath before encountering the next and still more precipitous 
ascent. It was a sudden and fortunate pause ; the next minute a 
fearful sound was heard breaking the solemn stillness ; his men’s 
eyes turned wildly in every direction, not knowing at first whence 
it proceeded ; but presently a tremendous rock came thundering 
and crashing down the precipice on their right, bearing earth, 
stones, and trees before it; and dashing into the. centre of the road, 
with a weight and fury which would have crushed to the dust the 
leader and front rank of the party, had they not halted at the 
moment ‘they did. Disappointed in their purpose, the peasants 
now appeared armed with rude weapons of every description, and 
fast and heavy came down showers of stones upon the soldiers, as 
they obeyed their commander, aud hastened to scramble over the 
fallen rocks and rubbish. Not a shot was fired till Montrevel 
espied two figures, which might well arrest his attention, even in 
such a moment as this. On a cliff which overlooked the scene, 
and from whose ragged side it was plain that the rock had been 
hurled, knelt a female in an attitude of earnest and almost frantic 
a ; her bare arms thrown wildly up,—her hands clasped, 
—her hair and scarlet drapery streaming on the wind,—her eyes 
fixed on the bluesky. She was apparently heedless of the confusion 
below ; and, above all the din, her shrill but unintelligible accents 
could be plainly distinguished. By her side stood a slight but 
graceful young man leaning with perfect composure on his hunting- 
spear, and occasionally giving directions with his voice and 
gestures to his rude followers. He was clad, like many of them, 
in a white tunic ; but a single eagle-feather in his cap marked him 
‘as the youthful leader of the Camisards, the celebrated Cavalier. 
‘No ‘sooner did Montrevel behold this apparition, than a cry burst 
from his lips :—‘‘ They are there! to the chase! to the chase!” 
and in a moment the soldiers were climbing the rough sides of the 
ipass, driving the peasants before them in the sudden onset, firing 
and reloading continually. The prophetess,—La Grande Marie, 
as she was termed,—was dimly seen through the smoke, still on 
her knees and immovable, while the sounds of the musket-shots 
came nearer and nearer. Cavalier, confident that more than 
earthly power would defend the being he thought supernaturally 
fted, had rushed to direct the operations of his scattered followers. 
o his amazement, however, she remained in her ecstatic trance, 
till a ball whizzed by her; and then, rising slowly, she looked 
around with an eye from which gleamed the light of insanity. It 
as if a consciousness of her danger then crossed her mind, 
for she glanced with some eagerness to the right and left, as if 
examining her means of escape ; and, as two French soldiers sprang 
upon the ledge she occupied, she made an effort to throw herself 





down to a yet more narrow and hazardous spot. But their 
motions were too quick for the poor lunatic; and, as the infatuated 
peasantry saw their prophetess rudely seized, her powerless hands 
bound with leathern belts, while her head sunk despairingly on her 
breast, they again sent forth a howl, which startled the wolves in 
their dens. It was in vain that Cavalier now strove to rally the 
undisciplined insurgents ; astounded, panic-stricken at an event so 
unexpected as the capture of La Grande Marie, tley lifted nota 
hand against the triumphant soldiery, but hovered along the 
precipices above the road, and gazed in stupid amazement at their 
progress. When Cavalier reminded them, that she had the power 
to save herself yet from the hands of the destroyer, and would 
undoubtedly put it forth in some unlooked-for miracle, a gleam of 
hope brightened their rugged faces; but they only watched.the 
more intently for the anticipated exhibition of superhuman power. 
Montrevel and his party at length disengaged themselves in safety 
from the passes where alone their enemies could annoy them, ‘and 
marched down with floating banners and gay music upon the green 
plains. The mountaineers still kept them in view from the nearest 
heights, striving with sad and wishful eyes to distinguish the form 
of the prophetess.' Instead of proceeding with rapid steps to the 
white town, which glittered in the sunshine at a few miles’ distance, 
Montrevel no sooner found himself on level ground, safe from the 
assaults of hill-warfare, than he halted near a solitary tall tree, 
which stretched its branches abroad, as if to invite the heated 
traveller to its shadow. There was a pause; the soldiers were 
taking breath after their hurried march ; there was a bustle ; but 
they did not disperse, nor sit down on the grass to rest their weary 
limbs ; and in a few minutes more, their march was resumed with 
increased speed. As they cleared the ground under the large tree, 
the distant spectators caught sight of a fearfulobject. It was the 
well-known scarlet drapery,—it was the body of their prophetess, 
—suspended from one of the lower branches of the oak. No ery 
burst now from their lips; not ‘daring to believe their own eyes, 
they strained their gaze, then looked in each other's faces with 
blank and speechless horror. Still doubting,—still hoping,— 
Cavalier was the first to rush down to the place of execution, 
while the sound of martial music yet came on the breeze, and the 
Cloud of dust raised by the troops, who had now reached a high 
road, was still in view. La Grande Marie was dead. Her body 
was yet warm, but the spirit had forsaken it; and never more 
should the bold accents of her prophecies kindle the souls of the 
Camisards against their oppressors. With reverent hands they 
bore her remains away to a cavern among their remote fastnesses ; 
for in the minds of some, there lingered even now the hope of a 
miracle more stupendous than any hithegto performed by their 
departed friend. Upon the brow of Cavalier, however, a cloud 
had settled, such as that open placid countenance had never yet 
worn. It was not despair which brooded on his heart; but a 
profound sorrow, and a feeling that all now depended on his own 
unaided and desperate efforts. It is only on the unreflecting, that 
a sense of increased responsibility falls lightly. 

It was scarce high noon, when the party of royalists encamped 
in safety near the town of N , after their merry morning’s 
work. Before nightfall, Cavalier had scoured the mountains in 
the neighbourhood ; and, either in person or by his emissaries, iad 
drawn together a large and furious body of peasants. As the’sun 
sunk towards the west, black clouds gathered round his couch, and, 
glowing like fire at his approach, soon shrouded the blazing orb-in 
premature twilight. The wind howled among the hills with those 
portentous sounds which, to the practised ear, foreboded a sudden 
and violent storm ; and Cavalier smiled triumphantly as he looked 
at the gloomy heavens, and hurried over the rocks to the place of 
rendezvous. A voice calling him by name arrested him om his way, 
and, ere he had time to answer the call, a boy scarce fifteen, clad 
in the ordinary dress of a shepherd, sprang into his’ arms. 

‘¢ My brother ! my Philip !’’ exclaimed the young leader, ‘‘ why 
are you here ? why have you left the upper mountains ?’’ 

‘*T have come to fight, with you,”’ cried the lad. : 

‘* My child,’’ returned Cavalier, ‘‘ you know not what you say. 
With that beardless cheek and feeble hand, what should you do in 
these fierce battles ?”’ 

‘‘T have fought with the wolves, and I can fight a soldier,’’ said 
the boy; ‘‘let me go with you; I cannot stay there among the 
women and children.’’ 

‘* But you must,—till you are a man,” said ‘Cavalier; ‘who 
will tend our flocks, if our boys neglect their charge ?”’ 

‘* Let the women watch sheep, or let the wolves eat them,” 
answered the lad; “I am old enough, and strong enough, and bold 
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enough, to fight these robber-soldiers ; and if you will not let me 
go’with you, brother, I will fight them alone. People say they 
have taken La Grande Marie ; they have bung her on a tree! Is 
it true? 

Cavalier’s countenance, which had brightened as he looked on 
his brave young brother, grew sad as he whispered, ‘‘ It is too 
true ; God and his angels left her,—we know not why,—uriless 
that we might revenge her murder.’’ 

‘Then let me go, let me go !”’ cried Philip, vehemently, as the 
blood rushed into his face; and he strove to drag his brother 
forward. 

‘* Nay,’’ returned Cavalier, calmly, ‘“ hear me, Philip. You 
and I are alone in the world. We have no parents to love us, no 
brothers, no sisters. This day they have taken away the only 
other earthly being for whom I cared, and have cut deep into my 
heart. If L lose you too,—you are but a child, Philip ; a noble but 
a feeble boy, and your arm could not ward off the death-stroke 
aimed against you. I should behold some ruthless sword drinking 
your life-blood, and the sight would palsy my own right arm. Go 
back, dear Philip ! you are too young and weak for these bloody 
encounters.”’ 

‘* But you are scarce twenty,’’ rejoined the boy, “‘ and you have 
not the stout limbs of a mountaineer ; yet men say, God has given 
you such a wise head and bold heart, that you can lead them to 
battle. I only ask to follow after you.’ 

‘In time, Philip, in time! Do you love me, my dear brother ?”’ 

The younger Cavalier looked up in the speaker’s face with 
amazement, and then throwing his arm round his neck, exclaimed, 
“ You know I do, Louis !.” 

‘* Then go back to the heights, and take care of your precious 
days, Philip ; for I tell you, that, if you are in this conflict to-night, 

my thoughts will not be my own. I have more need of the clear 
head than of the strong hand, to guide yonder brave but undisci- 
plined men,—and will you add to my perplexities, Philip ?”’ 

The boy’s bright colour faded, and his head drooped, as he said 
dejectedly, ‘‘ I will do as you bid me, brother,’’ 

Cavalier pressed him to his heart: ‘‘ That is well, my noble 
boy! I love you all the better for your bold purpose, and better 
still that you can submit to disappointment. God knows if I do 
not love you too well, for I feel that to lose you would almost break 
my heart. Away, then, to the upper hills! it grows late.’’ So 
saying, he disengaged himself hastily from the lad, and rushed down 
the rocks. As he looked back now and then through the deepening 
twilight, he discerned Philip still standing in a melancholy attitude, 
and repeatedly waved his hand to him to depart. But it was not 
till Louis had entirely vanished from his sight, that the gallant 
boy turned, with a heavy sigh, and with lingering steps began to 
ascend the mountain. 

Cavalier’s plans had been wisely laid. He was aware, that a 
blow must be immediately struck, to revive the drooping spirits 
of the insurgents. He knew that reinforcements for Montrevel’s 
party were on the march, and would probably arrive the next day ; 
and that no time was to be lost. Before midnight, the storm 
commenced, as if in league with the oppressed ; it was accompanied 
, violent wind, and, in the midst of its fury, his followers, 
divided into parties, approached the camp of Montrevel unper- 
ceived, from three quarters, and burst upon the bewildered soldiers, 
while the thunder roared over their heads, and the hurricane 
whirled their light tents into the air. Flushed with success, the 
assailants piked their victims without mercy, and pursued them 
into the very outskirts of the town. 

Cavalier alone was cool in the midst of the general confusion ; 
and his ear was the first to catch the sound of «lrums beating to 
arms within the town. He divined the truth instantly. Seeing 
the approach of the tempest, the officer sent to thr: aid of Montrevel 
had hurried forward, and had quartered his troops among the 
inhabitants, not two hours before the attack of the Camisards ; 
and now it required the utmost powers of the: young leader’ to 
bring together his scattered and raging adheren'‘ts, and draw them 
offin good order to the mountains. He succéerled, however ; and 
by turning occasionally to face his antagonists, then flying as if in 
consternation, tempted them on from the plains, into the broken 
soil at the base of the mountains. Before this was accomplished, 
the brief fury of the tempest had spent: itself; the clouds were 
breaking away ; and the moon, nearly full, looked out at times, 
from her quiet chambers in the sky, on the scene with unwonted 
brilliancy. Encouraged by this circumstance, the hot-headed 
young officer who commanded the fresh troops of the royalists, 
suffered himself to be lured among the hills; and then, soon finding 


his error, endeavoured to fight his way back with a bravery worthy 
of the sons of freedom themselves. The slaughter among his 
followers was great ; and they might perhaps have been utterly cut 
to pieces, had Cavalier retained the same presence of mind, which 
had marked him throughout the night. But, while he was 
engaged in superintending the motions of his troops, he suddenly 
perceived a conflict going on, upon the very edge of a cliff at no 
great distance, which made his blood run cold. It was a boy,— 
sword in hand,—fighting most gallantly with a young royalist 
officer. His cap was off,—the moon shone full on his face,—it 
was Philip! Cavalier sprang towards him, but at the same moment 
he was himself set upon by two soldiers, and compelled to fight for 
his own life. Still he glanced continually at the rock beyond ; he 
saw that Philip was unaware of the precipice behind,—that. his 
antagonist gained upon him,—that the boy was yielding, retreating, 
but still parrying the thrusts aimed at his body; Cavalier uttered 
a warning cry, but it was unheard, and in an instant more, as 
Philip again stepped back to avoid the desperate Iunge of his foe, 
—he disappeared! A mist came over the eyes of Cavalier; he 
fought like a blind man ; and, had not some of his own friends 
come to his rescue, that night would have seen two of the boldest 
spirits of the Cevennes for ever extinguished. As it was, his 
faculties seemed benumbed ; and, deprived of his wise command, 
the mountaineers suffered the soldiers to extricate themselves from 
their perilous position, and march back with some show of order 
to their quarters, under the grey dawn. 

This was but one of a thousand conflicts, which those unhappy 
regions beheld. But, whether im defeat or victory, from that night 
the private and profound sorrows of Cavalier found no utterance. 
The gravity of premature manhood was on his brow ; and, having 
but one object for which to live, his energies were wholly absorbed 
in the cause of freedom. The meducated son of a peasant, he had 
naturally imbibed those superstitions, which had led him to yield 
all deference to the claims of the maniac prophetess ; and many a 
time, in the dead watches of the night, did he groan in te as he 
remembered her murder ; many a time did the tears gush from his 
eyes in those solitary hours, as he recollected the heroic boy, the 
darling of his heart, whom he had seen dashed in pieces, as it were, 
before his face. The fortunes of the fight had led him far from 
the dreadful spot before daylight ; and no funeral rites had honoured 
the object of such fond affection ; but his early virtue, his precocious 
courage, and sad fate, were treasured in the bosom of his brother. 

For weeks and months the weary contest went on. The valour 
and cool judgment of Cavalier had exalted him to supremacy above 
the other leaders of the Camisards ; his fame had spread Yar and 
wide ; and, when he had succeeded in cutting off a large detach- 
ment of the royal troops near Martinargue, Montrevel was recalled ; 
and a general of no less reputation than Marshal Villars was sent 
against the once despised rebels of the Cevennes. In a4 few 
months more, Villars himself came to the conclusion, that the 
warfare must be interminable; it was possible to harass and 
distress, but not to conquer. So indomitable was the spirit of the 
enemy, so impregnable the fastnesses of their mountains, that all 
hope of putting an end to the war by force of arms was abandoned 
by this able leader. And in the heart of Cavalier, who beheld the 
incessant sufferings of the peasantry from fatigue and famine, there 
also arose a secret longing for the return of peace to their bone 
Fearful was this conscientious young man, however, lest the voice 
of inclination should drown the commands of duty; he scarcely 
dared trust his own judgment ; and it was not till he ascertained, . 
that ten thousand rebels would lay down their arms if fitting 
conditions should be offered, that he consented to hold an amicable 
parley with the enemy. 

An interview first took place between Cavalier and Lalande, an 
officer of high rank under Marshal Villars. Lalande surveyed the 
worn garments and pale cheeks of the young hero, whose deeds 
had reached the ear and troubled the mind of Louis the Fourteenth, 
in the midst of his mighty foreign wars ; he looked upon the body- 
guard of the rebel chief, and saw there, too, signs of poverty and 
extreme physical suffering ; and believed that he unde’ how 
to deal with men in such a condition. After a few words of 
courtesy, he drew forth a large and heavy purse of gold, and 
extended it towards Cavalier. The mild eye of the youth rested 
on it a moment with surprise ; he looked in the officer’s face, as if 
unable to comprehend his meaning ; then, composedly folding his 
arms and stepping back, he shook his head, with an expression of 
countenance so cold, resolute, and dignified, that Lalande blushed 
at his own proffer. Glancing at the poor fellows who stood behind 
Cavalier, with ready address he intimated that the sum was but 
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intended for a free gift to relieve their distress, and scattered the 
glittering coin on the turf before them. Their eyes rested on it 
wishfully, as they thought of their half-famished wives and 
children ; but, so perfect was the subordination into which they 
had been brought by their extraordinary chief, that not a man 
stirred hand or foot, till, after a brief conference, Cavalier signified 
his pleasure that they should accept the donative. That was not 
till he had made satisfactory preliminary arrangements with 
Lalande, and a final interview had been appointed between Lalande 
and himself. 

It was on the 6th of May, 1704, that the renowned French 
marshal,—the antagonist of Marlborough,—descended into the 
Garden of the Recollets, at St. Césaire, near Nismes, to di 


Briskly indeed the business went on. The cloud had vanished 
from the brow of Cavaljer, the load had been lifted from his heart 
and, both parties having the same object honourably in view, a 
friendly arrangement was speedily concluded, in which the interest 
of the monarch and of the long-oppressed subject were alike 
consulted. 

It was not till many years after, that the Governor of Jersey,— 
the veteran of Almanza,—the trusted servant of the English 
crown,—quietly departed this life of shadows in the ordinary 
course of nature, leaving behind a high and unblemished reputation. 
That honoured officer was Louis Cavalier, once the rebel Peasant 
of the Cevennes. 





peace and war with the son of a mountain peasant. He first 
reached the appointed spot ; a grass-plot surrounded by formal 
gravel-walks and trim hedges, bright with the verdure of spring. 
He stood musing by a fountain, careless of the songs of a thou- 
sand birds ; for the interests of his master were at his heart ; and he 
was eager to terminate a contest, most annoying in the present crisis 
of the monarch’s affairs. Cavalier approached him with a brow 
equally perturbed ; for, though the sufferings of his countrymen had 
made him resolve on peace, if it could be honourably obtained, yet 
the forms of his departed friend and brother had haunted his 
dreams through the past night. His own wrongs swelled in his 
bosom ; and he felt, that Peace, with her sweetest smiles, could 
not bring back the murdered to cheer the loneliness of his lot. 
Sad, therefore, were the tones of his voice, and melancholy the 
aspect of his countenance, as the conference opened between him 
and his noble adversary; and Villars looked on him with a deep 
admiration and sympathy. He knew, from common report, what 
had been the keenest trials Cavalier had ever experienced; and 
judged rightly, that, as the season of the year returned, which had 
been marked by events of pain, the jocund voices of spring could 
bring no gaiety to a heart so full of bitter associations. For a 
time, he spoke of the objects for which they had met, but with a 
military frankness, calculated to place the uncourtierlike Cavalier 
at his ease, questioned him of himself and his career ; and gave 
just praises to the troops he had formed from raw mountaineers. 
At last the feelings uppermost in the heart of Cavalier could no 
longer be suppressed, and he broke forth, ‘‘ My countrymen are 
born free and fearless, and from their tenderest years can defend 
themselves against oppression. I had a brother, General —’’ 

He could not go on, but Villars did not wait. ‘‘I know you 
had; a hero of fifteen; the tale of that gallant boy’s fate has 
reached me since I came into these parts. You might well be 
proud of him.” 

Cavalier’s eyes were swimming in tears, as he repeated, in a 
stifled voice, ‘‘ Proud of him! 
and, when he was gone, I thought I had never prized him enough, 
—noble, loving, beloved Philip !”’ 

‘* Were you satisfied, perfectly satisfied, that he perished in the 
pass of Montluc ?”’ 

‘* Alas ! he disappeared ; I saw him pressed over the brink of a 
precipice ; I knew it was not possible for flesh and bones to be 
dashed on the rocks below without destruction.’’ 

‘* Yet, if you remember, torrents of rain had fallen scarce an 
hour before ; at least, so they tell me; and a deep basin of water 
had been formed under the cliff whence he fell.’’ 

Cavalier looked wildly in the Marshal’s face, but spoke not. 
‘¢ Tf,”’ continued Villars, ‘‘ he should have escaped death, should 
have fallen into the hands of our troops, what ransom would you 
pay for such a prisoner?” 

‘* Myself,—my liberty,—my life! I have nought else!’’ cried 
the young man. 

Villars turned away, a benevolent smile lighting up his war-worn 
features, and raised his sword; the party of soldiers, who were 
drawn up at a little distance in a hollow square, opened, and there 
stood the slender stripling, Philip ; in another moment, he had 
bounded like a mountain deer into the arms of his astonished 
brother, whispering, as he clung round his neck, ‘ Will you 
forgive me, Louis ?’’ 

** He is yours,’’ resumed the Marshal, dashing the tears from 
his eyes ; ‘‘ we demand no ransom for those that wear no beards, 
even though taken sword in hand, as this young goose was, ten 
minutes after he came dripping and dizzy out of the water. The 
swords of our dead Frenchmen were scattered too plentifully 
about him. Carry him off, or I shall steal him; and teach him 
loyalty, I pray you; for five years hence he will match us all. 
And now for business.”’ 








I prized him while he was mine, | 





‘* Frowser upon the green hill side, 
Thou, to shun the threatening blast, 
In the grass thy head dost hide, 
By the tempest overpast. 
Then to greet the azure skies, 
And to feel the soothing sun, 
Brighter, sweeter thou dost rise,— 
Tell me, flower, how this is done ?”’ 
I will tell thee as thy friend, 
Artless, timid, whispering low ; 
To the blast *tis good to bend— 
He who made me taught me so! 
While His teaching I obey, 
T but fall to rise and stand 
Brighter for the stormy day, 
Leaning on His viewless hand. 


When to Him I’ve lowly bow’d, 
He with freshness fills my cup 
From the angry, scowling cloud ; 
Then He gently lifts me up. 
So I fall; and so I rise; 
In the dark or sunny hour 
Minding Him who rules the skies !— 
He’s my God, and I’m His flower !"— The Gift, 1839. 





DIFFERENCE OF MENTAL ACTION IN ANIMALS 
AND MAN. 

Ir has been maintained that, though there be a great difference 
between the capacities of man, and the thinking of animals, yet the 
difference is not in the kind but merely in the degree, and that the 
mental powers of the highest animal approach so closely to those of 
the lowest man, that, in fact, it may be said, there is no essential 
difference, but merely a gradual transition, and that therefore no 
conclusion, important in an ethic point of view, can be drawn 
from this difference. 

This objection may be answered thus: First, whether the exist-- 
ing state of mind of the lowest man approaches very closely to the 
intellect of the highest animal, or sinks even below its level, is not 
the important point to be discussed. The question is—Can the 
low intellect of man be raised and developed or not? and is the 
mind of the animal which approaches to that of the lowest man, in 
its highest manifestation? Everything else is accidental, not 
essential. The eyes of a new-born eagle may be weaker, and, con- 
sidered in their actual state, more defective organs of sight, than 
perhaps those of a mole ; yet the eyes of the eagle are far superior, 
and differ strongly in their organization from those of a mole. 

Secondly, I believe we do not venture too far, in considering it 
as a settled truth, that the mental activity of the animal, which it 
undoubtedly possesses, does not elevate itself above some of the 
most el tary combinations of impressions received through the 
senses—combinations which the mind of the brute performs with- 
out consciousness. We, ourselves, perform numerous combinatory 
processes, without consciousness of the performance; e.g. when 
we avoid a di ble disturbance, which we have repeatedly met 
with, on our usual walk, by taking a different direction, and become 
conscious of the cause only after we have been reminded of our 
change by the fact of having chosen already a different walk. The 
animal undoubtedly thinks, but man reflects. ‘‘ A mule,” says 
Frederick the Great, in his Considerations on the Manner of 
Waging War with Austria (1758), ‘‘ though it might have made 
ten campaigns under Prince Eugene, would not become for all 
that a better tactician.’’ Man reflects upon his reflection ; thinks 
on his thoughts ; makes the mind itself the subject of its inquiry. 
The animal can dono such thing. If it could, it would speak ; for 
though its organs of speech may not be so favourably formed for 
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the expression of a great variety of tones and accents as the high- 
arched palate, the peculiar construction of the wind-pipe, the pecu- 
liarly movable lips, and the many other organs of man which con- 
tribute to the variety, pliability and beauty of language ; yet there 
are many animals which possess a scale of tones, even now unculti- 
vated as they are, suff.cient to become the basis of articulate com- 
munication. It is not because the animals have no perfect organs of 
speech that they have no language, as Anaxagoras said, that 
animals would be men had they but hands ; but they have no lan- 
guage because they have not the ideas to be expressed. I doubt 
not but that some of the most intelligent animals feel at times a 
degree of that unspeakable pain which man suffers when language 
forsakes him, and his soul is anxious to express more than words 
can convey. I believe that I have observed this painful effect of 
a struggle between the mind and means of utter: nce, in a dog 
which was anxious to communicate a serious accident, and yet did 
not succeed in doing so for a long time, But this proves nothing 
against the position just taken. We observe the same pain in 
children. Did this pain always press upon the mind of the dog, 
the means of utterance would finally be raised to the wants of the 
mind, of whatever compound of sounds and signs this utterance 
would consist. It is the want of thought which makes the brute 
the *‘mute creation.’’ ‘ 

I am aware that there existed formerly a ready way of accounting 
for many intellectual phenomena in the brute world, by ascribing 
them simply to instinct. This is not accounting for the pheno- 
menon. First, the superiority of man was said to exist in his 
acting by reason, while the animal acts by instinct; and when 
phenomena were cited, which showed undeniable traces of com- 
binatory powers, and which would have contradicted this dictum, 
it was said, these phenomena must be explained by instinct, be- 
cause animals have nothing else to guide them. With this argu- 
ment in acircle many seem to be satisfied. It can, however, 
undeniably be proved, that, in some cases, animals act not because 
impelled by instinct, but in consequence of mental action within 
them, though it may be, and most probably is, unconscious to 
them. Ask any hunter whether some pointers think or not. 

Yet though this mental action in the brute animal is allowed— 
and some instances shall be given directly—there is still a line 
which very distinctly marks, even in a popular point of view, the 
difference between man and brute. 

1. Man gathers experience and transmits it from generation to 
generation, conscious of its being experience, and thus capable of 
receiving new additions. The animal improves likewise by expe- 
rience ; we find around us daily proofs of this fact. All drilling, 
which does not produce a new habit, is founded upon it. Animals 
entirely change their habits in different countries, and acquire 
gradually a facility in protecting themselves against the inclemency 
of weather or in procuring food. Young animals learn from the 
old ones, and what thus appears to many, at first glance, to be 
instinct, 1. ¢. a primitive and direct impulse of nature, will be 
found, on closer examination, to be the effect of experience. The 
most timid animals, in parts of the world which had never been 
visited by intruders, showed no fear at their first approach. The 
birds or seals, on the solitary islets in the Pacific, show no appre- 
bension of any danger, no shyness when first attacked; but they 
acquire it as soon as they know the character of their pursuers. 
Whether the beaver builds his curious hut because it cannot resist 
an impulse entirely independent upon its volition, as the bee, for 
instance, forms its regular cell, or whether this species has formed 
its architecture bya stock of common experience gradually acquired, 
might be tested by observation; but this seems certain, that 
knowledge—and experience is a species of knowledge—is trans- 


mitted with animals by mere imitation, and remains within a very | 


limited circle, even with the most favoured animals; while man 
improves it infinitely. The beavers of North America build to-day, 
as they were found the day when the first white men settled on the 
Western continent. There is likewise a greater uniformity in the 
actions of animals in different parts of the world ; the natural im- 
pulses, though acted upon by,experience, seem therefore to be 
more prominent. 

2. There is foresight in animals, and yet their foresight differs 
from that of man, even of the lowest grade, by a marked charac- 
teristic. The beaver builds very cunningly his dams at a great 
distance from his lodge, following entirely the necessity arising 
out of the shape and current of the river. Animals collect stores 
for the winter, build bridges, prepare for battles, concert upon 
plans to decoy, entrap, or otherwise to catch their prey, endeavour 
to mislead the disturber of their young ones, or the enemy of their 





females, wait for favourable winds, observe a fixed order in travel- 
ling, relieve each other in the performance of laborious tasks, change 
their nests according to a change of circumstances, observe in some 
cases a certain degree of division of labour, (as is the case with the 
beavers,) the fox resorts to a series of actions having distinct 
reference to one aother, in order finally to arrive at his object,— 
and whatever else animals may do as indicating foresight or afaculty 
to combine received impressions. But there exists, as far as I 
know, no solitary instance of exchange among animals, or of any- 
thing that could be fairly considered as approaching it. The 
animal elevates itself in no case to any exchange of labour or pro- 
duce, of which a certain degree exists among all men, the very 
lowest Hottentot or the most barbarous South-Sea Islander 
not excepted. There is no human tribe known, which has not 
risen to this incipient stage of all civilisation, however impeded 
its farther progress may be by constant disturbances, such as 
incessant warfare, the permanence of savage habits, famine or 
disease. Even the most brutish Pelew Islander will willingly part 
with the fish which he has caught, for a piece of iron. So com- 
mon an act of man is the exchange of articles and of labour, engross- 
ing so much of: his attention, and so large a ber of all h 
actions in common life consist in exchanging, that in German 
the word acting means carrying on trade, and action a commercial 
house. Yet the etymology of the German word indicates nothing 
of the kind; for handeln (etymologically the same with the 
English to handle) is derived from Hand, and means, still, 
acting, because our visible actions are chiefly performed with the 
hands. 

It is not necessary for the present purpose to ascertain when 
the animal acts, simply impelled by instinct or not. If it be 
shown that in many cases the brute thinks, it suffices for our 
purpose, which, in this particular case, is to prove, on the one 
hand, that it is an erroneous notion, and, I believe, one unworthy 
of the Creator, to imagine that the whole brute creation moves 
and acts no ways different from the dissolved chemical elements 
of some body, when they crystallise ; on the other hand, that it is 
equally erroneous to deny any essential difference in the thinking 
of the animal and that of man. If a bird builds its nest for the 
first time, we cannot suppose that it has retained during the whole 
time it was living singly, a recollection of its parental nest, or that 
any idea of the fact that at the proper season it will have young 
ones in its turn, and that it ought, consequently, to provide for 
them beforehand, has been imparted to it by any other individual 
of its species. This would necessarily indicate operations of the 
mind, which we entirely miss where we should certainly expect 
them soonest. But if, on the other hand, a rising freshet threat- 
ens to reach the nest of a granivorous bird, built in a hedge, and 
the bird hastily builds a temporary nest in a safer place, and 
carries, against its natural disposition, and contrary to the com- 
mon use for which the beak is formed, carefully its young from 
the endangered spot to the new nest, we cannot possibly explain 
it by instinct, if this word is meant to express any definite idea. 
When the land-crabs of the West Indies sally forth, at the proper 
season, it long procession from the interior mountains, and pro- 
ceed in as straight a line as possible to the sea-shore, to deposit 
their eggs and shed their shell, and then return in the same order, 
we can hardly bring ourselves to consider these movements in 80 
low an animal to be the effect of experience and thinking. Take, 
on the other hand, a Newfoundland dog, which, as is common with 
dogs, took great pleasure in walking with its master.. He soon 
found out that the act of taking hat and gloves, or of merely 
putting aside books and papers, at certain times of the day, were 
indications of the master’s intention of going out, and he expressed 
his anticipation of pl eb ifest signs. Several times, 








y 
however, the dog had been sent home, as his company could not 


always be convenient to the master. The consequence was that 
the dog would take good care not to show thac he expected to 
leave the house, but he would slyly steal ont of the room, as soon 
as he thought that any indications of a walk had been given,* and 





* The above instance has not been mentioned, because peculiarly remark- 
able, but simply because it fell under my own observation. I can give another 
more striking instance of mental operation in this intelligent animal. He 
accompanied a servant, who rode to a place at some distance from ‘home. 
The horse was tied to a tree in front of a house, while the servant executed his 
message. When, after some delay, he came out of the house, the horse was 
gone; he went on a hill, and from this elevated spot he observed the dog 
leading ‘he horse by the bridle, which the canine leader held ia hie mouth, both 
trotting at a moderate pace. The dog brought home the horse and led it to its 
proper place in the stable, So he was in the habit of leading one of the liorses 
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wait at @ certain corner, which the master had to pass daily, and 
which was at a considerable distance from home. Surely this 
indicates some operation of the mind, not to be accounted for by 
instinct.—Lieber’s Political Ethics. 


THE SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 

Durine the past year the metropolis and country generally 
have suffered considerably from the prevalence of small-pox, 
which, in its virulence, has far exceeded any of its visitations for 
several years. Unhappily, many individuals who have been 
vaccinated, and whose security might consequently have been 
anticipated, did not escape an attack of this loathsome and direful 
disease ; which circumstance has given rise to opinions respecting 
the non-efficacy of vaccination that are altogether fallacious, 
although such notions might reasonably be entertained by persons 
totally unacquainted with the generally permanent influence of 
vaccine on the constitution, when once received into the system. 
The two prevailing opinions on this subject amongst the unin- 
formed, are these :—That the protecting property of the cow-pox 
has become deteriorated by being transmitted through the con- 
stitutions of so many hundreds of thousands of individuals, and 
that the only way to ensure its success is, again to take the 
vaccine lymph from the cow, which they would not find very 
practicable, as the disease is of very rare occurrence amongst cattle, 
and seldom, if ever, shews itself, except when they are collected 
inherds. Others, again, imagine, that re-vaccination is absolutely 
necessary every seventh year, considering its influential effects to 
have then ceased. Neither of these opinions can be sanctioned 
by medical men ; they, on the contrary, unanimously assert, that 
the character of the vaccine vesicle of the present day is exactly 
what Dr. Jenner described and delineated. It runs through the 
same course, occupies the same number of days, and is in every 
respect identical with what it was in 1790. We know of no other 
matter, whether animal or vegetable, which, by inoculation on 
man, would produce a like series of symptoms as the vaccine 
virus does. From an early period after its discovery, it was 
known that even those who had the cow-pox by direct inoculation 
from the cow, were as liable as others to the chance of subsequent 
small.pox. Persons vaccinated by Dr. Jenner himself, and in the 
very infancy of the cow-pox, were attacked by small-pox. The 
children of a distinguished naval officer residing at Chatham were 
vaccinated by Dr. Jenner; one of them, five or six years after- 
wards, had an attack of small-pox, and unfortunately died, whilst 
the others resisted the infection through the protecting property 
of the cow-pox. We are, therefore, of opinion, that there is no 
reason to believe that the cow-pox virus has been injured in the 
slightest degree by successive inoculations, or by the time which 
has intervened since it was taken from the cow. 

Although public attention is attracted to the number of cases of 
small-pox following vaccination, even when the latter has been 
performed with the greatest care, and has proceeded through all 
its stages with the utmost regularity ; we are warranted in stating 
that permanent security is afforded to the many, whilst only the 
few are attacked; and out of the few, we are bold to say, that 
twenty-nine out of thirty have the small-pox so changed, so 
modified, and so slight, that they are able to walk about on the 
fourth day ; whilst there is not one out of a hundred who dies, 
or who is permanently marked by it—Is this not a boon to, be 
thankful for? Is it not a prize of great value, which we should 
treasure up and preserve with all care? Especially when we 
recollect what happened before the introduction of the cow-pox. 
1t appears from the bills of mortality, that in the latter part of the 
last century the deaths from small-pox in the metropolis averaged 
two thousand annually, or about one-tenth of the total mortality. 
In the year 1796, it prevailed with such severity, that in the 
metropolis alone, 3549 lives are recorded to have been sacrificed 
to its virulence. The deaths by small-pox throughout England, 








to be watered. his animal was sent from the coast of Labrador, and was not 
of the common long-haired breed of Newfoundland dogs, 





before the year 1800, were computed to be 45,000 annually ! 
The number of deaths by small-pox has been considerable 
during the year 1838. In November, 1837, the disease began 
to spread epidemically in London ; and during the ensuing twelve- 
months, (till November 1838,) the admission into the London 
Small-Pox Hospital amounted to 740; and about 100 were 
refused admission, from want of room. The wards were so 
crowded, that fever of a very malignant sort gained a footing in 
the hospital, and swelled the already severe mortality. A eom- 
siderable number of the patients admitted of late years had been 
vaccinated in early life. The proportion of these was two vacci- 
nated persons to three unvaccinated. Hence, unthinking persons 
have hastily concluded, that the vaccine matter has lost its pro- 
tecting power. In refutation of this idea, it is stated in the annual 
report from the National Vaccine Institution to the Secretary of 
State, dated in the spring of 1838, that ‘‘ the virus of small-pox 
itself has lost nothing of its force in the course of two hundred 
years; and we are enabled to state a strong fact, with perfect 
confidence, that of more than 70,000 vaccinated in descent, with 
successive portions of the matter originally collected by Dr. Jenner, 
thirty-eight years ago, vaccination has manifested its peculiar 
influence in all; though, of this number, some hundreds have 
been subjected to the severest trials by exposure to small-pox in 
its most fatal form.” 

We repeat, and can safely say, that if the cow-pox is not in all 
cases a perfect protection against the attack of the small-pox, it 
renders it, in forty-nine cases out of fifty, a mild and manageable 
disease. 

Nothing can be urged against the practice of re-vaccination. 
On the contrary, it is likely to be attended with benefit, even if 
it only confers additional confidence to the person, making surety 
doubly sure. The period of puberty, when important changes take 
place in the constitution, appears to be the most advisable period 
to have it performed. There are, however, many who labour under 
the delusion that if they have their children once vaccinated, they 
must necessarily have the protecting influence of the cow-pox ; 
whereas, it not unfrequently happens that the operation is obliged 
to be performed three or four times before it is done successfully, 
The following case will illustrate this fact :—A medical gentleman 
last summer visited a part of the country where the small-pox was 
prevailing. He had occasion to speak to a poor woman who had a 
daughter, an interesting-looking child, and he inquired if it had had 
the cow-pox. The poor woman assured him, with joy on her coun- 
tenance, that as soon as she heard of the small-pox being in her 
neighbourhood, she had her child vaccinated by the Union doctor, 
and hoped that she was safe. Curiosity, combined with an inter- 
est felt for the interesting subject of their conversation, induced 
the gentleman to examine the child’s arm, when he discovered that 
it did not bear a mark of vaccination, and that the child was con- 
sequently unprotected. We believe that there are many such 
cases, where the children are vaccinated, but, from some cause or 
another, they are never taken again to the medical man who per- 
formed the operation, to see whether the disease has gone through 
its proper stages, or not. ‘In the course of time, some of those 
who have been vaccinated, but who are, like the above case, unpre- 
tected, take the small-pox, have it severely, or die ; and these are 
the cases that are frequently reported to have happened after vac- 
cination. An odium is consequently, and most unjustly, cast on 
one of the kindest blessings of Providence. The following is a 
general statement of what takes place after vaccination; and aay 
deviation should be carefully attended to by parents, who, in such 
cases, should have their children re-vaccinated. 

On the third day the incision or i are elevated, and re- 
semble a flea-bite. On the fifth, a distinct vesicle (like a small 
blister) is formed, elevated at the edges, and depressed in the cen- 
tre. It gradually enlarges till the eighth day, when it is distended 
with a clear fluid, or lymph, and on this day it is perfect. Om the 
morning of the ninth day an inflamed ring forms round the 
vesicle, which is now of a light yellow colour, 
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The vesicle continues to increase for two days, and there is con- 
siderable redness round the part. On theeleventh day the redness 
hegins to decrease, and the surface of the vesicle acquires a brown 
colour. The lymph concretes and forms a brown scab, which dries, 
contracts, blackens, and falls off about the twenty-first day ; leaving 
a cicatrix, or mark, which is permanent, and which ought to be 
about the size of a large split pea, circular, indented by five or six 
minute pits, and be a little depressed. . 

Tn conclusion, we would earnestly urge all parents to pay atten- 
tion tu the vaccination of their children ; and there is no excuse for 
the poor, as, gratuitous vaccination is extensively performed. Let 
the children be vaccinated between the third and fifth month, and 
at a time when they are in good health and free from any eruption 
on the skin, when their bowels are not disordered, and when they 
are not suffering from any irritation from teething. 

The failure of vaccination in particular cases can be traced to 
particular causes. ‘To do justice to the merits of vaccination, 
it ought to be performed by well-instructed and skilful surgeons, 
who are able to discover whether there be any temporary ill pre- 
vailing in the habit of the patient to be submitted to it, in the 
form of « slight cutaneous eruption (for this will often render the 
body unsusceptible, for a time, of effectual vaccination) ; and it 
should be carefully observed whether the prevalence of any 
epidemic disease may interfere with the success of the process ; 
for it has been remarked by several experienced vaccinators, that 
the influenza of 1837 did make it.necessary to repeat vaccination, 
more than once or twice, before it took effect.’’ 

Parents who are careless about vaccination are very culpable— 
neglectful of their own interests, and that ef society. By neg- 
lect or over-confidence, the small-pox might once more become 
a scourge, and, even in the 19th century, leave a memorial of its 
increased virulence sufficient to stamp its visit as that of a great 
plague. We have had a hint of this in the recent augmentation of 
its influence in London, and throughout the country. 





INFLUENCE OF STEAM AND RAILROADS. 


Tue numbers that now go up and down the Thames in search 
of health, pleasure, or business, are certainly amazing. Upwards 
of 500,000 persons are conveyed annually by the steamers to 
the short distances of Greenwich, and about 300,000 to Woolwich 
and Blackwall, independent of the tens or perhaps hundreds of 
thousands conveyed to Gravesend, Herne-bay, Margate, Rams- 
gate, &c., and of considerably more than 1,000,000 who travel to 
and from Greenwich by the railway. It is, perhaps, still more 
astonishing, that the land conveyances have nevertheless increased 
with almost equal rapidity. Two coaches, running each twice 
a-day, formed the only passenger conveyance between London ana 
Woolwich not longer than 30 years ago. The omnibuses alone 
now perform the journey 48 times per day, besides the numerous 
vans and coaches which ply between Woolwich and Greenwich to 
take passengers to and from the railway. 2 

The number of omnibuses in London, which is daily augment- 
ing, has not prevented the establishment and success of steamers 
continually plying between Westminster and London bridges, 
and daily conveying many thousands of persons, although it is a 
contiguous and parallel line to one of the chief directions of the 
omnibus traffic. 

From the metropolis, the infiuence is felt all over the country. 
Only two generations back there were no means of reaching Lon- 
don from Horsham, in Sussex, a distance of thirty-six miles, but 
on foot or on horseback. Upwards of thirty coaches now pass 
through Horsham daily to and from London, besides post-chaises, 
private carriages, &c., while the traffic of goods exceeds 40,000 
tons per This change has been solely caused by the con- 
struction of a good road. 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway was the first in England 
upon which locomotive steam-engines were used. On the Stock- 
ton and Darlington road, the passengers conveyed amounted only 
to 4000 annually, previous to the opening of the railway ; they 
now exceed 16,000. The average rumber of passengers on the 

railroad is now 2500 per week, although it did not pre- 
viously amount to 300. The coaches running een Newcastle 
and Carlisle prior to the railway were only licensed to carry 343 
persons per week, or both ways, 686; now 1596 are om the ave- 








rage conveyed the whole distance every week, On the Dundee 
and Newstyle line, the railway has increased the annual number 
of travellers from 4000 to upwards of 50,000. Between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, the number of passengers. by the coaches 
was formerly 146,000 in the year; it is now more than 500,000 by 
the railway alone. 

Similar effects have been experienced in the United States, both 
in the increase of travelling and in the rapidity and denseness with 
which the vicinity of railroads and of steam navigation has be- 
come located and peopled. Hence the great stimulus which has 
been given to.the construction of railroads in that country: in 
January, 1835, full 1690 miles of railway had already been com- 
pleted in the United States, at a cost of about 8,130,000/, sterling. 

The continent of Europe is also beginning to feel'the influence 
of rapid communication. The former traffic between Brussels 
and Antwerp consisted of about 75,000 passengers per annum ; 
the railroad has raised it to more than 1,200,000! Still the pro- 
gress is comparatively slow. In Germany, however, there are a 
number of railroads in construction; one from Vienna to Prague, 
which is advancing rapidly ; another between Leipsic and Dres- 
den ; and a third from Mannheim to Bale, with others in specu- 
lation, In 1835 there were only about 100 steam-vessels employed 
on the rivers and in the ports of France; and in the year 1836, 
the number was only slightly increased. The French government 
possesses about 40 steam-vessels, used as packets. About the 
end of the year 1836, there were 4 steamers employed in the inter- 
course between the ports of Denmark. In the ports of Sweden, 
27; Russia, 26; Prussia, only 3. Rostock had I, Lubeck 2, 
Hamburgh 3, Amsterdam 3. Rotterdam had 26, from 75 to 100 
tons burthen; they ply on the Rhine, between Rotterdam and 
Cologne. Antwerp and Ghent had only 3; Spain and Portugal, 4; 
Sardinia, 5; Tuscany, 1; Naples, 8; and Austria, 6. Great 
Britain has about 1000 steam-vessels, and the United States 
perhaps about 600, many of which are of large capacity. 





NEWSPAPERS. 

By a recent parliamentary: return, the number of stamps issued 
to periodicals in 1837, appears to be 53,496,207. The four-penny 
stamp was reduced in 1836 ; the number of stamps issued during 
that year being 35,576,056. The first year of the penny stamp 
shows thus an increase of eighteen millions of stamps. Of 
this number, the London press took up about ten millions; the 
English provincial press, six millions; and the Scotch, nearly 
two millions. There is no perceptible alteration on the Irish 
press. The number of London periodicals taking out stamps in 
1836 was 71, in 1837 it was 85; the English provincial press 
appears, in 1836, to muster 194 periodicals; in 1837, the in- 
creased number of 237. The Scotch newspapers are set down at 
54 and 65 ; the circulation rising from 2,654,438 to 4,123,330. 

NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS IN 
Year. . England. Scotland. Ireland. Total. 
1833... . TO. . «Be . . He 
1096 2. MB Oe 
SF... SRD OB. OM eee 

From the last return, up to the 30th of September, 1838, there 
appear to be 88 London periodicals taking out stamps, and con- 
suming upwards of thirty millions annually. One day during last 
summer, 175,000 newspapers were put into the London Post- 
office, to be forwarded to the country. Contrast this with the 
statement made in the introduction to the first Number of that 
most venerable of periodicals, the “Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
When Cave started the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ his intentions 
were of the humblest nature—merely to collect in a focus the best 
results of what was then considered the amazing number of London 
periodicals. Thus, in the introduction to the first Number for 
January, 1731, it is said :— 

“Upon calculating the number of newspapers, *tis found that (be~ 
sides divers written accounts) no less than two hundred half-sheets 
per month are thrown from the press, only in London ; and about as 
many printed elsewhere in the three kingdoms ; a considerable pert of 
which constantly exhibit essays on various subjects for entertainment ; 
and all the rest occasionally oblige their readers with matters of public 
concern, communicated to the world b? persons of capacity, through 
their means; so that they are become the chief channels of amusement 
and intelligence. But then, being only boose papers, uncertainly scat- 
tered about, it often happens that many things deserving attention 
contained in them are only seen by, accident, and others not sufficiently 
published or preserved for universal benefit and information,” 
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DIFFUSION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
1. dg 


tea plant might be cultivated with success in some districts of the Himalaya 
ins: and while certain steps, urder the auspices first of Lord William 





From the annual report of the Society for P ing Chri Ki * 
just issued, it appears that 95,649 bibles, 87,496 testuments, 191,723 prayer- 
books, 10,069 psalters, 145,479 bound books, 2,222,652 tracts, have been sold this 
year, making a total circulation of scriptural publications of 2,753,608. The 
income on the year amounts to only 83,1637, 14s. 5d., while the expenditure is 
stated at 85,140%. 3s. - The number of schools in connexion with the society 
are 6,068 Sunday-schools, centaining 438,230 scholars ; 10,152 Sunday and day- 
schools, in which are 514,450 scholars ; and 704 infant schools, containing 43,730 
scholars. Total schools, }6,224 ; and total number of scholars, 996,460. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SHERRIES. 


At Xeres the old wines are kept in huge casks, not much inferior in size to 
the great tun of Heidelberg, called Madre butts’; and some of these old ladies 
contain wine that is one hundred and twenty years of age. It must, however, 
be confessed that the plan adopted in keeping them up partakes somewhat of 
the nature.of “‘ wne imposture delicate,” since, whenever a gallon of wine is 
taken from the one hundred and twenty year old butt, it is replaced by a like 
quantity from the next in seniority, and soon with the rest; so that even the 
very oldest wines in the store are daily undergoing a mixing process. It is thus 
perfectly idle, when a customer writes for a “ ten year old” butt of sherry, to 
expect to receive a wine which was grown that number of years previously. He 
will get a most excellent wine, however, which will probably be prepared for 
him in the following manner :—Three-fourths of the butt will consist of a three 
or four year old wine, to which a few gallons of Pajaretz or Amontillado will 
be added to give the particular flavour or colour required ; and the remainder 
will be made up of various.proportions of old wines, of different vintages ; a dash 
of brandy being added, to prevent sea-sickness during the voyage. Tocalculate 
the age of this mixture, appears, at first sight, to involve a laborious arithmetical 
operation. But it is very simply done, by striking an average in the following 
manner :—The.fond, we will suppose, isa four-years’ old wine, with which figure 
we must, therefore, ‘ our calcul To flavour and give age to 
this foundation, the hundred and twenty years’ old ‘ madre ’ is made to contri- 
bute’a’galion, which, being about the hundredth part of the proposed butt, dif- 
fuses a year’s maturity- into ‘the positi The ry ian stock-butt 
next furnishes a quantity, Which in the same way adds another year to its age. 
The next in seniority supplies a proportion equivalent to a space of two years ; 
and a fourth adds a similar period to its existence. So that, without going fur- 
ther, we have, 4+ 1-++1-+ 2+ 2=10, as clear as the sun at noon-day, or a demon- 
stration in Euclid.— Newspaper paragraph. 


IVY. 


Ivy is one of the few shrubs which will bear without injury the smoke of 
London, and this property renders it exceedingly valuable for street houses. 











About London it is raised in immense quantities in pots, and trained to the |, 


height of from six to twelve feet on stakes, so that at any season of the yeara 
hedge may be formed of it, by training it over an iron railing, or wire fence, or 
wooden railing, or lattice work, or a naked wall covered with it, at an incredibly 
short notice, . One valuable use to which the ivy may. be applied, in ‘street’ 
houses in towns, is to form external framings to the windows instead of archi- 
traves, 
houses built about fifty years ago, which form the majority of the London streets 
at the west-end of the town, the ivy affords a resource which any h *holder of 


In the interminable lines of naked windows in the monotonous brick |’ 


Bentinck, and afterwards of Lord Auckland, were being taken to introduce it, 
whole forests of it were discovered in the Assam country, growing, as it were, 
indigenously. The Assam country, our readers may be aware, lies to the 
north of the Burman empire, and forms part of our late conquests. The tea 
there produced has been duly prepared by persons from China, and several 
chests of it have been very recently received in this kingdom, and their con- 
tents have been found of a quality not at all inferior to that for which we have 
hitherto been indebted to “‘ the Celestial Empire.”— Morning Chronicle. 


REAL BENEVOLENCE. 


There is an art in making a man happy which very few understand. It is 
not always by putting the hand into the pocket that we remove afflictions ;— 
there must be something more—there must be advice, and labour, and activity 
—we must bestir ourselves, Jeave our arm-chairs, throw off our slippers, and 
go abroad, if we would effectually serve our fellow-creatures. We must give 
our time, our tongue, and our presence, as well as our money; we must com- 
fort them in their sorrows, counsel them in their affairs; stand between them 
and oppression; intercede, where intercession is needful ; persuade, where 
persuasion can be of avail, and lend them the authority of our countenance. 
The doing of all this revives that spring of action which misfortune is apt to 
enfeeble ; and without which no man can permanently prosper; it creates in 
the object of our bounty that confidence and emulation which produces the 
happiest consequences. When to this active and effectual benevolence the 
more prompt efficacy of money is added, how great and how lasting may not 
the good be! Few, however, possess this quality of philanthropy: for it costs 
less to give a guinea than to give an hour.—Five Nights at St. Albans. 


THE WILL AND THE DEED. 


The will to the deed—the inward prifi¢iple to the outward act,—is as the 
kernel. to the shell ; but yet, in the. first place; the shell is necessary for the 
kernel, and that by “which it is commonly | known; and in the next place as the 
shell comes first and the kernel grows gradually. ‘nid hardens within it, so it is 
with the moral principle in man. Legality qirécedes morality in every indi- 
vidual,\even as the Jewish Sepeneten, preceiied, the Christian in the educa- 
tion of the world at large. 

The Will for the Deed.—When may the: will be ‘taken for the deed ? Then 
when the will is the obedience of the whole man; “when the will is in fact the ” 
deed, that is all the deed in our power. In every other case, it is bending the bow 
without shooting the arrow. The. bird of paradise gleams on the lofty branch, 
and the man takes aim, and draws the tough yew into a crescent with might and 
main, and lo! there is never an arrow on the string.—Coleridge. 


ANECDOTE OF MILTON. 


“Milton, ‘who had been Latin secretary to Cr and distinguished himself 





’ by writing in defence of the king’s death, seems to have anticipated the fate of 


the regicides. When he found himself excluded from the act of indemnity, he 
adopted the ingenious device of feigning himself to be dead, and ordered a pub- 
lic funeral procession. To.this, perhaps, he, in part, owed his escape; for the 
king, who was heartily fond of a joke, seemed to have approved of it in the pre- 
sent instance, and is Said to have applauded the policy of Milton in eluding the 





taste may turn to very good’aceouft, He has only to form projecting archi- 
traves of wire to his windows, and to place a pot of ivy on his window-sill, or in 
a small balcony, at the base of each jamb, taking care to fix the pots securely, 
and to. ‘make a provision for supplying them regularly with water. In rooms, 
ivy, when planted in boxes, and properly trained, may be made to form a rustic 
screen, either to soften the light, or to exclude a disagreeable view : and in very 
large drawing-rooms, plants in boxes or ¥ases, trained on wire parasols, or other 
overhanging framework, wil] form a rustic canopy for small groups of parties, 
who may seat themselves under its Shade; in the same manner as parties sit 
under orange-trees in the public rooms of Berlin, and other cities of the Con- 
tinent.—Loudon's Arboretum. 
WRITING INK. 

The late Dr. Wollaston recommended the following mode of uiahio ink. 
Eight ounces of Aleppo galls, coarsely powdered ; four ounces of gum-arabic ; 
four ounces of green vitriol ; a quarter of an ounce of cloves, also coarsely pow- 
dered. Pour two quarts of boiling water on the galls, and stir frequently till 
cold: the next day pour off three pints and a quarter of the infusion. Dissolve 
the gum-arabic in hot water, to make half a pint of mucilage, and mix this 
thoroughly with the infusion. To this mixture then add the vitriol (previously 
dissulved in hot water),‘and the cloves, When poured off for use; care should 
be taken not to disturb the sediment. 
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CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA IN BRITISH INDIA. 


One of the most important discoveries connected with our commerce in the 
East has recently been made. It may end in the entire liberation of this country 
from dependance upon China for tea, and if so, it will open new and grand fields 
for mercantile enterprise, and afford a fresh and inexhaustible source of wealth 


to this country, and prosperity to her East Indian possessions. It appears 
from an official memorandum, just issued from the India Board, that. the 
project of Sir Joseph Barks; in 1788, for introducing the cultivation of, tea 
into British India, has been suddenly and pectedly accomplished. It was 


thought ‘by Dr. Wallick, of the: ‘Botanical garden near Calcutta, by Dr. Fal- 
coner, of the Botanical garden at -Seharunpore,- and other authorities, that the 








h t of death, by a seasotiable show of dying. —Cunningham's Great 
Britain. ' 
WHO Is RICH ENOUGH.’ 

He is rich who hath enough'to be charitable ; and it is hard to be so poor, 
that a noble mind’ may not find a way to” this piece of goodness. “ He that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord,” There is mofe rhetoric in that one 
sentence, than in a library of sermons.—Sir T:; Browne. 


INSCRIPTION ON. A PORTRAIT OF JAMES I. 
Crowns have their compasxe, length of dayes their date ; 
Triamphes their tombes, felicitie her fate ; 
Of more than earth can earth make none partaker, 
But knowledge makes the king most like his maker. 
Beloe’s Anecdotes. 





[ We. cannot permit this, our first Number, to pass into the hands of 
the public without a brief observation. Such of our readers as may 
have perused:our “ Preliminary Number,” are, doubtless, acquainted 
with the general character of the motives and principles which actuato 
usin’ starting and conducting the “ Lonpon Saturpay Jounwat.’’ 
But the objects indicated in thei preliminary Number are not to be 
accomplished in a week or amouth. They are rather to-be considered 
as the animating principle of our periodical existence. - Conscious of 
the sincerity of our motives, we ask for a kind and sympathising 
audience ; and desire our friends to recollect, that if we appear occa- 
sionally to deal in generalities, it is not because our own opinions are 
unfixed, but because we wish to come with acceptance amongst all 
classes of readers. ] 
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